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The Fourth American Photographic Salon 
WILFRED A. FRENCH, PH.D. 


T has been said that the arts do not flourish or find appreciation in this 
country, owing to the supremacy of the spirit of commercialism. While 
this statement has all the elements of truth, it cannot be denied that there 
are numerous oases in this supposedly barren waste that stretches from 
ocean to ocean, and not the least of these is our beautiful art of pictorial photog- 
raphy. Even in the daily turmoil of commerce, labor, finance and politics, the 
devotee of this, the youngest of the arts, finds it possible to give utterance to his 
artistic impulses, his expressive medium— the camera— yielding results that are a 
delight to the eye and stir the imagination. In many instances such pictures, 
whether interpretations of nature’s moods or portrayals of phases of human life, 
fulfil the requirements of high artistic standards, exalting and refining in their 
influence, while they contribute very considerably to the happiness of mankind. 
In the numerous exhibitions that are held, from time to time, in the art-centers of 
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And sew them on in a dream!” 


this country, one may observe the achievements of the enthusiastic photographer, 
and to no greater extent is this wholesome, artistic activity manifest than in the 
American Photographic Salon — international in its scope — the fourth exhibi- 
tion of which is now in progress. This event opened, initially, November 3 to 16, 
in the amphitheater of Duquesne Garden, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and under the 
auspices of the Pen, Pencil and Camera Club of that city. Properly speaking, 
however, the American Photographic Salon, a purely educational and public- 
spirited enterprise, is and has been conducted, since 1905, by the American Fed- 
eration of Photographic Societies, although the initial Salon of 1904 was organized 
and conducted by the Metropolitan Camera Club of New York. These annual ex- 
hibitions are itinerant in character, being shown in those principal cities of the 
United States, where one of the local camera clubs is a member of the Federation. 
Whatever may have been the merits or shortcomings of previous exhibitions of 
the American Salon, it is pleasant to record that the present exemplification of its 
aims and purposes is an eminent success. But to accomplish this gratifying result 
serious difficulties, clearly insuperable, had to be overcome. Support, which the 
officers in charge of the enterprise had a right to expect, was withheld; even the 
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R. L. SLEETH, JR. ‘* AU REVOIR” 


American photographic press has not been uniformly enthusiastic in its en- 
couragement. In two instances, at least, the reason for such a hostile, unpatriotic 
course is not hard to discover. It may be remembered that efforts to procure en- 
tries from English pictorialists were greatly hampered by several English co- 
temporaries, one in particular—so much so, indeed, as to arouse a, feeling of in- 
dignation among American workers. Several American journals, in sympathy, 
took up the matter and severely criticised the ungenerous attitude of the English 
protestants. As a result the English pictorialists have responded handsomely to 
the appeal of Mr. H. Snowden Ward, of London, who, loyally supporting the 
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American Salon, again formed and sent to this country a notable collection of 
English prints. Among the foreign countries represented at the Fourth Salon 
England takes the lead in point of numbers and pictorial quality. Next in order 
come Italy, Mexico, Germany, India and Canada— but the character of the entire 
foreign section will not be considered here, but in a later issue of PHoTO-ERA. 

The dominant feature of this year’s Salon is variety in both subject and 
treatment; and it is a source of comfort to realize that, among the 239 prints 
on view, there is not one to offend the normal eye, nor are there repulsive or 
ludicrous strivings for individuality of pose, expression or treatment — effects 
which marred former exhibitions and seriously impaired one’s enjoyment of these 
interesting events. For the exclusion of such idiosyncrasies — if, indeed, they 
were presented for admission — the jury is to be heartily thanked. As a matter 
of fact, however, the number of these freakish abominations has been steadily 
growing less. They never were taken seriously by normally constituted picture- 
lovers. Discredited and despised, generally, they have disappeared from regular 
exhibitions. Rounded up, as it were, and driven to cover, these vagaries now find 
refuge only in circles where anything eccentric and at variance with sane stand- 
ards of artistic expression is hailed as high art. To be sure there is in evidence a 
limited sprinkling of prints which, at first glance, seem to hover on the verge of 
meaningless vacuity, but which, upon closer inspection, fully establish their 
claim to plausible existence. Of the 1,200 or more pictures submitted to the Pre- 
liminary Jury — composed of W. H. Zerbe, W. T. Knox, Dwight A. Davis, John 
Chislett, W. S. Clime, D. H. Brookins, E. F. Ryman, Frank G. Wood, W. H. 
Phillips, H. W. Minns, R. E. Weeks, R. L. Wadhams and R. L. Sleeth, Jr. — 
700 were deemed worthy to face the severely critical examination of the Final 
Jury. This body consisted of George Sotter, H. S. Stevenson, A. S. Keszthelyi 
and E. A. Poole — painters of recognized authority and fully capable of perform- 
ing the task submitted to them with intelligence and wisdom. The high artistic 
character of the 239 prints, ultimately accepted, shows that the confidence reposed 
in the Painter-Jury was well merited and amply justified. Aside from the pictorial 
importance of the successful prints, the character of the various printing-mediums 
used yields food for reflection. They are distributed as follows: bromide enlarge- 
ments, 96; platinum, 55; gum, 36; carbon, 32; miscellaneous, 20 — the last 
division including prints in kallitype, Ozobrome and P. O. P. These figures 
would seem to indicate that the process of enlarging from small negatives is de- 
cidedly increasing in popularity, platinum, at least, holding its own as a ready 
and grateful medium for good-sized negatives, while gum is still used to a limited 
extent, although this virile and delightful vehicle of broad expression has not 
met, in the United States, the degree of appreciation accorded it in Europe. This 
difference is supposed to be due to the lack of manipulative skill among American 
pictorialists. For this undoubted reason, and in spite of the advantages it offers 
for obtaining novel, artistic effects, the oil-process, so effectively employed by 
Demachy and others in the old countries, is not likely to find many practitioners 
this side of the Atlantic. 
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Another interesting feature, and one which characterizes the exhibitions of 
the American Salon, in particular, is the change, from year to year, in the per- 
sonality of native exhibitors, a circumstance to which may be attributed the 
freshness and variety of the pictorial display. It is well that old, familiar workers 
should be absent, occasionally; for, frankly speaking, they cannot be expected 
to produce masterpieces with mechanical regularity. It is not even heresy to say 
that many eminent pictorialists, notably from foreign lands, have been unable to 
maintain a perpetual entente cordiale with their muse. In fact, that classic maiden 
has gone on strike. A very good reason, indeed, why inferior prints, even by old 
and well-known workers, judged purely from the standpoint of merit and then 
rejected, are not to be seen on the walls this year! If such prints have yielded to 
the superior artistic skill of new and practically unknown American exhibitors, 
and it appears that such is the case, PHoto-ERaA, for one, regards the event as a 
subject for rejoicing. Successful competition of this sort only tends to emphasize 
the honor of having one or more prints hung in the American Salon, an institu- 
tion worthy, at least, the moral support of every worker in this country, whether 
amateur or professional. We say this even at the risk of being accused of chau- 
vinism. 

Turning his attention to pictures of the American section, the critical ob- 
server finds merit everywhere — and merit of a decidedly high order. The panel 
of Mrs. Sara Holm, “The West Wind,” is certainly an original creation, a wild, 
effective “disarrangement” of a woman’s hair — suggestive and typical of the 
sort of breeze that is supposed to prevail in the Windy City. W. H. Phillips’s pic- 
tures make a grateful appeal on account of their boldness and solidity of compo- 
sition. “A Waterway in Tokio” is a daring theme, but carried out by masterful 
control of mass, balance and tone. “In the Streets of Old Japan,” “The 
Crossing, Venice” and “Oh! East is East and West is West,’ show the same 
boldness of design. All are strong and broadly handled, and pictures in the truest 
sense of the word. 

That George E. Elmberger is a good student and keen observer is shown 
by his “‘An Impression, Chicago.”’ Here we have parallel lines of steam-cars, the 
air filled with steam and smoke, through which we discern a curving line of 
buildings crowned, strangely enough, by a structure strongly resembling Strass- 
burg Cathedral, all of which matter-of-fact details the skill of the artist has fused 
into a picture, dignified and impressive. Ina similar manner he has taken nothing 
less ordinary than a low, wooden dock, a couple of low sheds and a gasometer. 
A heavy mist hangs over the scene. Well spaced and broadly treated, the result, 
as seen here, is a picture of unity, breadth and power. The third print of his ex- 
hibit, ‘‘ Morning Solitude,” a beautiful example of atmospheric perspective, re- 
ceived first prize in our Landscape contest, November, 1907. An old, ill-favored 
farm-horse, strayed far from its home into a broad and shallow stream, is the 
subject of a picture by Henry Berger, Jr., entitled “Lost.” The feeling of soli- 
tude and gloom is admirably portrayed, the subject being one which easily ap- 
peals to one’s sympathies. Dr. C. George Bull, of those represented for the first 
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time in the American Salon, has three pictures, including one of vigorous original- 
ity and pictorial beauty, “In the California Redwoods.” The sense of brute 
strength as well as the spirit of life and action are here finely interpreted. There is 
no mistaking a print by Will S. Brodhun. A single figure of a man, boldly out- 
lined, dominates the scene, for we have his picture, ‘‘An Unofficial Inspector,” of 
last year’s Salon, strongly in mind. ‘“O. C. H. takes a private view of the Third 
Salon” represents that inquisitive individual, leaning against a pillar, back to the 
spectator, hands on hips, the inevitable derby on his head, and engaged in sur- 
veying the display of prints on the wall before him. The whole thing is char- 
acteristically simple and straightforward, and bears the impress of a vigorous in- 
dividuality. The other print is a character-study of an individual whom one sees 
many times a day, all the year ’round. It is only the standing figure of an old 
man, with strong, lean features, reading a newspaper. The treatment is broad, 
“‘Brodhunesque,”’ therefore a success. There is a sense of pure delight in con- 
templating the work of Mrs. W. W. Pearce, she, the delineator par excellence of 
childhood-life. Her only picture, ‘“‘Chums”— two little girls of different types in 
attitude of sweet communion — is a delightful example of her artistry. Like- 
wise worthy of praise is ‘‘The Fresh-Broken Trail,” by Dr. W. H. Winchester. 
The subject, though not altogether new, is exceedingly well constructed, and 
the judicious management of lights and shadows, as they play upon the snowy sur- 
face, displays a keen appreciation of the artistic possibilities of a winter-scene 
in the woods. 

Revealing a high degree of poetic feeling, unaffected originality and a refined 
sense of form is “Snow-Lights,’” by Dr. Geo. H. Scheer. The translation of 
wintry stillness on a wooded hillside, where long shadows steal over the virgin 
snow, whose undulating surface, smooth and untouched by a living thing, greets 
the eye of the intruder, as is here exemplified, betrays the skilful and loving touch 
of a master. Miss Emily Pitchford has two strong prints — a portrait-study and 
a genre. The latter, ‘Homeward Bound,” in a warm black tone, is a worthy 
achievement, although the subject is somewhat reminiscent of Jules Breton, the 
delineator of French peasant-life. However, the choice of scene, the placement 
and pose of the two figures, and the balance and unity of the whole, together with 
a virile style, suffice to stamp this picture as one of the gems of the Salon. 
D. H. Brookins has five prints in subject quite out of the commonplace, of which 
“Crossing the Ford” is a notable example. It is bold photography, straight- 
forward and uncompromising, and, for this reason, retains the power and energy 
of the original scene. Of his other prints, shown here, “Twilight on Chicago 
River” received first prize in our Waterscape contest, appearing in PHoTo-ERA 
of December, 1907; while “Snowstorm in the City,” obtaining third prize as a 
“Windy Day” picture, appeared in the July issue of 1907. 

Among the pictorialists who have made their way to the front in a compara- 
tively short time, unobtrusively and purely through merit, is Dwight A. Davis, 
of Worcester, Massachusetts. His four prints evince a master mind, poetic feel- 
ing and a sure, sensitive touch. His pictorial conception of the “Song of the 
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Shirt” strikes a minor chord that instantly appeals to the emotions. Equally 
poetic in conception, though technically less successful, is his “Attic Treasures.” 
The work of John Chislett is admired for the delicacy and beauty of its atmos- 
pheric effects. This pictorial quality marks that artist’s group of eight prints, of 
which “Sunlight” is perhaps the most noteworthy. The mass of slender branches, 
aglow with sunshine, forms a thoroughly novel and beautiful effect; yet the elusive 
charm and delicacy of the play of sunlight and shadow on the ground beneath — 
although the preliminary subject and, properly, subordinated by the artist — 
claims an equal share of one’s admiration. In his other prints —‘‘ The Old Mill,” 
“Rising Mist” and “The First Snow”— Mr. Chislett forsakes clarity of form 
and strays into the realm of vagueness, whither we are not inclined to follow him. 
Our Salon Club number of 1907 shows this artist’s “A Dreary Day,” also Mr. 
Davis’s “ Handicraft,’”’ both subjects being in this year’s Salon. For boldness and 
impressiveness of design, and pictorial effectiveness, no print in the Salon sur- 
passes ‘The Torrent,” by H. Hendrickson. The perspective of the onrushing 
waters is capitally portrayed. It is an imposing sight. The three offerings of 
Wm. T. Knox show that picture-maker in a happy light. While “Salt Meadow 
Creek” is a landscape in his best vein, it is exceeded in pictorial interest and effect- 
iveness by ‘‘A Study in Green,” done in green carbon on rough transfer-paper. 
The scene represents two geese standing on the edge of a pond and forming the 
principal feature of the foreground. In ‘“‘ Don’t Be Afraid,” a boy guiding a little 
girl safely through shallow waters, C. O. Thurston has made a decided hit. The 
subject, of an engaging character and cleverly managed, seems ill suited to so 
extensive an enlargement — g x 12, from an original, diminutive and not over- 
sharp. The resultant breadth bids fair to obscure the little ones, who appear 
unused to such “‘treatment.’”’? On the other hand, the result, in the enlarging- 
process, of ‘‘The Spring Break-Up” is distinctly consistent and a pleasing 
exemplification of atmospheric perspective. 

“An Interrupted Story,” by George Buttler, illustrates the possibility of 
portraying a person reading a book without allowing this feature to destroy the 
unity and harmony of the composition. In such pictures the book usually forms 
a blurred, ill-looking white mass. The Capitol at Washington is a popular sub- 
ject with camerists. It has been photographed by day and by night, at close 
range and from a distance, and gratefully repays such efforts. Pictured at night, 
with lights ablaze within and without, by W. S. Clime, the stately structure 
assumes a strange, mysterious aspect, the impression of a wintry night, relieved 
by electric illumination, being extremely realistic. Robert E. Weeks shows a 
group of admirable gum prints, in a soft, green tone, of which “The Last of the 
Sycamores,’ a strikingly effective group of trees, was successful in a recent PHOTO- 
ERA monthly competition. 

Mrs. Eleanor Willard appears to excellent advantage, ‘“‘Katwyk Fisher- 
man”— commended and reproduced in our article of the Grand Rapids Camera 
Club, last November — and “Old House in Brittany”? show her appreciation 
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is ‘Coming from the Strand ”— one of his successful seashore pictures, in which 
a cart drawn by a white horse, and followed by two others, suggests the beauty 
and strength of a Wouvermans. Wm. A. Rheinheimer shows two pictures, one 
of which, “The Christmas Turkey,” has the elements of a masterpiece. As a 
composition it is perfect, the grouping of the figures in front of the poultry-stall 
being natural and true. The minor incident of the little son noticing the ap- 
proach of another boy is a touch worthy of a true artist. The pictorial values are 
well preserved and the effect of unity and emphasis is admirably carried out. 
The story is told with rare truth and spontaneity. In the other picture, “A Rainy 
Day,” a strikingly original conception, the light-masses are distributed with less 
regard to the balance of the composition. 

Of Louis Fleckenstein’s work are seen five superb prints, portrait and 
genre, indicating his well-known, enviable ability. The most striking of 
these is “The Enchanted City”— a nude, standing figure of a woman, who, 
resting against a stone wall, appears as if in a trance. High above her is seen the 
outlines of illuminated buildings, presumably the city connected with this strangely 
conceived subject. Of his figure-studies, ‘‘ Dawn”’—a superb female head with a 
wealth of flowing hair — is a picture full of poetic suggestion. It served to em- 
bellish our Salon Club number, last October. C. F. Clarke is represented by 
three prints — two landscapes, in his usual matchless vein, and a genre, ‘‘The 
Effort.” The latter belongs to a class which he attempts rarely, but always with 
eloquent skill. Of his landscapes, “‘Woodland Brook’’— a picture of sweet pas- 
toral beauty — was reproduced in PHoTo-ERA for January, 1906. A flock of 
sheep, huddled together at the edge of a stream, as though awaiting the approach 
of evening, is the subject of an admirable and superbly-executed picture by 
John F. Jones. 

Edward F. Ryman sends a group of European subjects. Of these 
“The Bridge,” spanning a canal in Venice, is admirably spaced, with well- 
balanced masses, and is decidedly his best picture here. William H. Zerbe has 
two excellent prints, of which ‘The Winding Path in the Golden Gloom” is a 
picture of subtle, mysterious charm — a quality which greatly enhances his well- 
known, delightful style, although, possibly, at a slight expense of clarity of treat- 
ment. The strongly accentuated, tortuous road might, with a stretch of the im- 
agination, be transformed into a winding stream. The foreground is extremely 
well managed. The U. S. S. Charleston, as pictured lying in Portland harbor, by 
Henry Berger, Jr., is as noble and finely-conceived a marine as ever graced the 
Salon. With other pictorial achievements in the collection it impressively and 
convincingly demonstrates that photography — an “original art,” as Pirie Mac- 
Donald terms it — bridges the gap between the graphic arts and painting. ‘‘ The 
Toiler’s Highway,” by J. G. Ruggles, is another picture that fills the eye and 
stirs the imagination. Like Chislett’s “Sunlight,” it worthily illustrates the value 
and power of an interesting foreground and how intimately it may be united with 
the principal object, not only to enhance the pictorial effect, but to help in the 
telling of the story. 
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R. L. Sleeth, Jr. contributes eight pictures which show his versatility 
to excellent advantage. His portraits, quite unprofessional in treatment, are 
vigorous and suggestive. In his al fresco scenes, notably ““A Rugged Coast at 
Dusk ”— a headland at San Juan, Puerto Rico — he inclines towards subjects 
demanding a broad and rugged touch. ‘The Path of Light,” by F. M. Tucker- 
man, and fully worthy the title, pictures three persons walking arm in arm away 
from the spectator, past a heavy-columned building, the ‘‘ path” being bathed in 
sunlight. The picture is constructed along broad lines, the contrast between the 
human group and the massive architecture is well-defined and the scene is filled 
with suggestion. The two “ Japanese Prints,” by the Misses W. and G. Parrish, 
a radical departure from the well-known style of these clever artists, are quaint, 
decorative studies, of a decidedly oriental flavor — an American girl in Japanese 
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costume assuming attitudes suggestive of Japanese art. A picture of a boy read- 
ing a book resting on his knee, by Josephine Dyer Weymouth, shows a natural and 
pleasing pose, an harmonious arrangement in which the book — an important 
feature in the composition — does not appear as an offensive accessory. It is a 
valuable object-lesson in the management of white objects. Lee Hamilton Kel- 
ler’s “‘ Night Signal” appeals to the imagination, the head-light of the approach- 
ing train, the glistening rails, and the near-by signal-tower looming up spectrally 
out of the blackness of the night. It is regrettable that here, as elsewhere in the 
Salon, mode of treatment and texture of printing-medium militate against suc- 
cessful half-tone reproduction. 

Enough has been shown to illustrate the varied pictorial character and artistic 
importance of the Salon to make further consideration unnecessary. In the re- 
maining space reference is made to pictures also deserving extended praise. 
These, however, are by American exhibitors only. ‘“ Night Cometh,” Flora M. 
Colman; “Frances,” a portrait by Edith H. Tracy; “Fighting the Flames,” a 
group of firemen playing upon the smoldering ruins of a fire, C. Ney Pickering; 
“Evening in the Harbor,” Irving K. Park; “Sunset,” Avery E. Field; “In the 
Open,” landscape with sheep, Geo. Alexander; “At the End of Day,” sheep re- 
turning home, and “ Japanese Landscape,” D. H. Brookins; “‘ Dreams,” a girl in 
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a brown study, Katherine Bingham; “ Portrait-Study, Helen D.,”’ Fred R. Dap- 
prich; a portrait of Susan B. Anthony, reproduced in PHoto-ERA, September, 
1907, Wm. Shewell Ellis; two landscapes by E. G. Fountain; “A Winter Land- 
scape,” B. F. Langland; a portrait-study (a young girl about to smile), B. J. Mor- 
ris; a group of genre studies, J. G. Ruggles; ‘‘Sand Oaks,” Dr. W. A. Winchester; 
“Returning Home,” a group of peasants homeward bound, Edward F. Ryman; 
“Midwinter,” C. F. Clarke; “Bernice,” an expressive portrait-study, H. W. 
Minns; “The River Fog,” Benj. W. Douglass; ‘Sunset on the Pacific,’’ Alphonse 
Hirsch; “‘Wood-Cutters,” Dr. W. F. Zierath; ‘““On the Cuyahoga River” and 
“Tn the Wheatfields,” E. G. Fountain; “Up the Hill,” a two-horse team toiling 
along a steep road, Clinton J. Spencer; ‘‘ Winter Twilight” and “‘ Doing Chores,” 
Edward Brown; “Tanglewood Brook,” a winter-scene, R. W. Magee. 

The reproductions which accompany this article were made from replicas 
of the originals, courteously furnished this journal by the exhibitors, to whom the 
editor desires to express his profound gratitude. The only exception is Dr. Win- 
chester’s “The Fresh-Broken Trail,’ reproduced from one of the numerous ex- 
cellent copies of Salon originals made by R. L. Sleeth, Jr. and W. E. Strayer, 
who generously supplied them to the leading photographic journals, neither time 
nor material being charged to the Federation. It was found that in several cases 
these copies yielded better half-tones than the originals. 


HENRY BERGER, JR. LOST 
FOURTH AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 
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Hints About Photographic Chemicals 
PHIL M. RILEY 


OUBTLESS some advanced amateurs or professionals will smile 

at the simplicity of this subject and the little things taken up in 

this article, but they must admit that it is often these very little mat- 

ters which give the most trouble and, as they are easily forgotten if 
not constantly put into practice, failure to employ them sometimes piles up 
difficulties which cannot at once be explained. So while this little review is in- 
tended primarily for beginners, it may serve as a timely reminder to those farther 
advanced concerning the things they already know. The amateur photographer 
usually needs to economize three things all he can — his time, his money and 
his patience, that is to say, his nerves. On this basis the little things become im- 
portant. 

First of all, the matter of solubilities suggests itself. It is unfortunate that 
the helpful little manuals, now issued so commonly by plate and paper man- 
ufacturers, do not tell more of the interesting and peculiar characteristics about 
the chemicals ordinarily employed in the formule they set forth. Much has been 
done to further progress in this direction and much more can be done. The 
fact remains, however, that many chemicals have characteristics not generally 
known to beginners. 

Some chemicals are very readily soluble in water and others are not, and 
nothing will change this natural condition. Some dissolve readily in cold water; 
some require hot water, and still others must never be put into hot water, if it is 
desired that they should remain unchanged in solution. Thus it may be seen 
that a knowledge of these characteristics will assure a great saving of time and 
patience. 

Adurol, amidol, ammonium bromide, ammonium sulphocyanide, citric 
acid, edinol, ortol, potassium bromide, potassium bichromate, potassium car- 
bonate, potassium cyanide, potassium hydroxide (caustic potash), sodium acetate, 
sodium chloride (common salt), sodium hydroxide (caustic soda), tolidol and 
uranium nitrate are among the most commonly-used photographic chemicals 
which dissolve very readily in cold water, so that it is of practically no advantage 
to use hot. 

Alum, chrome alum, borax, eikonogen, glycin, hydroquinone, imogen, lead 
nitrate, mercuric chloride, metol, oxalic acid, potassium oxalate, potassium ferri- 
cyanide, sodium carbonate and sodium sulphite may be named as chemicals which 
dissolve much more readily if hot water is used, and an advantage will be gained 
thereby. Potassium metabisulphite, pyro, sodium bicarbonate and Schlippe’s salt 
are those chemicals most commonly met with in photography which must not be 
put into hot water. 

Whether the chemical happens to be pulverized or in the form of coarse crys- 
tals has much to do with the ease and rapidity of solution. A good mortar and 
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pestle, which can be bought quite reasonably, will prove very important adjuncts 
to the dark-room. With their use for about one minute in reducing the large 
crystals to a granulated or pulverized state many minutes may be saved in dis- 
solving a salt. 

The impression seems to prevail among beginners that because a salt is an- 
hydrous it is soluble. Anhydrous sodium sulphite and sodium carbonate are 
much more soluble than their crystallized forms; so much so, in fact, that they 
dissolve quite easily in water at a temperature of 65 to 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 
This is because they do not lower the temperature of the water in which they 
dissolve, as do the crystallized salts. Do not suppose that because certain salts 
are anhydrous they are soluble, for many of them are insoluble whatever their 
condition, but if they are soluble they will be much more readily so if anhy- 
drous. 

Another method, sometimes resorted to with salts which do not readily dis- 
solve, is that of adding a second substance which has no effect upon the action 
of the solution. Probably the most common application of this principle is in 
the preparation of mercuric chloride solutions for intensifying-processes. This 
salt is not easily soluble in cold water; it is slightly more so in hot water, but if 
powdered in a mortar and mixed with an equal weight of ammonium chloride it 
dissolves very quickly. 

Without doubt the ordinary method of simply putting the salt into a bottle 
containing the required amount of water causes most of the inconvenience of 
making solutions; for the process is uncertain, lengthy and trying to the patience. 
This is especially true in the making of cold saturated solutions. Such a method 
requires shaking or some kind of constant agitation, and the salt usually cakes 
at the bottom of the bottle and is then more difficult to dissolve than in its orig- 
inal state. Moreover, the method is detrimental; for shaking to some extent 
charges the water with air and many chemicals are partially oxidized by its ac- 
tion. This is one reason for using water which has been boiled and then cooled 
for compounding developers; boiling throws off the air which has become ab- 
sorbed by the water, or, we may say, has been dissolved by it. If the chemical is 
allowed to remain quietly at the bottom of the bottle the solution will probably 
never become thoroughly saturated, because the partially saturated solution re- 
mains at the bottom of the bottle on account of its density, and protects the 
salt from the action of the water above. Usually a larger quantity of any salt 
will dissolve in hot water than in cold, but the excess of the salt will separate, or, 
we may say, precipitate when cooled. Thus it may be seen that the best and 
easiest method of preparing a cold saturated solution is to dissolve a slight ex- 
cess of the chemical in hot water and then cool it to 60 degrees Fahrenheit, take 
out the excess of the chemical and filter the solution. This may seem a round- 
about way. Try it and you will find it the quickest method. 

Now let us consider the best and easiest method of dissolving bothersome 
salts. In my owndark-room I use a glass measuring-jug for this purpose. These 


jugs will be found very convenient for many purposes, and I have often used 
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them as a receptacle for the fixing-bath. Made of flint glass in the shape of a 
pitcher, they have graduations up to thirty-two ounces, and the top is removable, 
forming a funnel when inverted. In the absence of something of this kind a wide- 
mouth bottle should be reserved for this purpose and filled with hot or cold 
water, as indicated by the nature of the salt to be dissolved. Put the salt itself 
into a little bag of muslin and suspend it in the water by means of a string at- 
tached to a pencil or stirring-rod placed across the top of the receptacle, allow- 
ing the bag to hang as near the surface of the water as is possible and yet have 
it wholly immersed. I have said a bag, although all that is really necessary is a 
square of muslin gathered and tied together by the four corners with a string. 
By this method the chemical is dissolved without shaking or agitation of any 
kind, because, as the solution becomes saturated, it settles as a result of its own 
density, and thus constantly brings less saturated portions of the solution in 
contact with the salt. Try this method and you will like it. 

Did you ever have that “same recipe” ruse played on you about the pies 
and cakes “not like those mother used to make?” The same thing holds good 
in photographic developers and other solutions. Certain chemicals must be kept 
in a certain way to be “kept” at all, and then there is a sort of cut-and-dried 
routine which must be strictly adhered to or there is sure to be trouble sooner 
or later. This fact undoubtedly explains some of the troubles our young house- 
wives have, and the sorrowful way in which they can only say “same recipe.” 
It is a fact that certain things must be done in absolutely one way, or failure will 
result; and certain chemicals must become a part of the solution before others 
to produce the right effect, and also, in many cases, if the keeping-qualities are 
to be considered. 

Space permits mention of only the cases ordinarily encountered in every- 
day work. Chief among these may be noted the fact that in developers the pre- 
servative, whether sodium sulphite, potassium metabisulphite, acetone sulphite 
or an acid, should be dissolved in water before the developing-agent is put in. 
This is especially important with three-solution developers, where one of the 
solutions is made up of pyro and an acid. It is remarkable how few seconds are 
required for the oxidation of pyro to begin if put into water without a preserva- 
tive. You can actually see it turn dark before your very eyes. Adding the pre- 
servative first of all precipitates the organic matter in the water, if there is any, 
and prevents oxidation when the developing-agent is put in. Metol is an excep- 
tion to this rule, and should always be dissolved first of all. In single-solution 
developers the alkali should be put in last. Moreover, if it is first dissolved in a 
small quantity of water and then poured into the solution of the other ingre- 
dients down to the bottom of the bottle through a funnel-tube, the developer 
will keep longer than if it is put in in the usual way. The ordinary method al- 
lows oxidation to commence as the alkali comes in contact with the surface of 
the solution, and then the bottle is usually left open and shaken considerably 
until the carbonated salt has dissolved, and this, of course, aids oxidation. Single- 
solution developers are not much used these days by serious workers, and their 
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keeping-qualities are dependent upon a very large proportion of preservative — 
too large. Then, too, most single-solution formule are given in such a way that 
they must be compounded wholly by weight by the average amateur, and, as the 
salts of sodium and potassium vary tremendously in strength and purity, the 
action of the developer cannot be depended upon. As a final example of this 
precedence may be mentioned the ferrous oxalate solution for intensification. 
Ferrous oxalate, although insoluble in water, is soluble in a strong solution of 
potassium oxalate, and for this reason,is usually prepared by pouring one part 
of a saturated solution of ferrous sulphate into five parts of a saturated solution 
of potassium oxalate. The order cannot be reversed without the danger of pre- 
cipitating the ferrous oxalate thus formed. This applies also to the compound- 


ing of a ferrous oxalate developer. 
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It is a very natural and often-advised rule in compounding solutions to 
follow the order given in the formula, and if writers and manufacturers would 
only use a little more care about this matter, much annoyance might be done 
away with. As an illustration I copy the following formula from the booklet of 
a leading dealer in developing-agents. 


B 
Sodium carbonate (crystals)... 4 ounces 


Only two commendable things can be said of this formula: the proportions 
happen to be about right for excellent work, and boiled water has been recom- 
mended. Let us see what the difficulties are in compounding this developer, 
and how the novice might be aided by a little suggestion. We notice at once that 
pyrol or concentrated pyro is readily soluble in cold water, but should not be 
put into hot; and also that it is best to dissolve the preservative, potassium met- 
abisulphite, before the pyro. Potassium metabisulphite should not be put into 
hot water, but metol is not readily soluble in cold water, and should become 
part of the solution before adding a preservative. In B, sodium carbonate is 
not readily soluble in cold water. This tangle is made easy as follows: 


A 
Cool to about 65 or 70 degrees Fahrenheit and add: 

B 
4 


For use, cool to 65 degrees Fahr., and take equal parts of A and B. 

When the solutions are properly compounded Nature gives the photographer 
no respite, but must needs still further tax his ingenuity to provide a way to keep 
them in an unaltered condition. Solutions are “subject to change without no- 
tice,” and many of the salts themselves have a more abnormal tendency in that 
direction than could be wished even before they are put in solution. 

Among the chemicals which alter by oxidation, by absorbing moisture from 
the air, or, in the case of crystals, by losing water when exposed to dry air, thus 
making it necessary to keep them in tightly stoppered bottles, are the following: 
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Ammonium bromide, ammonium carbonate, ammonium sulphocyanide, 
calcium chloride, ferric ammonium citrate, ferrous oxalate, ferrous sulphate 
(protosulphate of iron), potassium cyanide, potassium metabisulphite, potas- 
sium sulphocyanide, sodium carbonate, sodium phosphate, sodium sulphite, 
uranium acetate, uranium chloride and uranium nitrate. 

Gold chloride, ferric chloride (perchloride of iron), potassium carbonate, 
potassium hydroxide (potassium hydrate or caustic potash) and sodium hy- 
droxide (sodium hydrate or caustic soda) are extremely deliquescent and ex- 
treme care should be exercised to protect them from the action of the air. 

Many of the chemicals mentioned are unstable in their original condition 
and most of them are in solution, so that the safest way is to use the greatest 
care to protect them from the action of the air and moisture. The bottles should 
be carefully stoppered, and an excellent precaution is to seal the corks in place 
with the drippings from a paraffin candle. It takes but a moment, and if the 
solution is to be left for a while unused the time will be well spent if economy 
is an object. Another good dodge is to use several small bottles and fill each to 
the neck and seal the stopper, instead of using a large bottle which the entire 
amount of solution does not fill, thus allowing the air to facilitate rapid oxida- 
tion. Nearly all of these solutions will keep for some time in sealed, full bottles. 

A number of salts and their solutions alter in the light, and, as is commonly 
said, become “‘reduced”’ from one cause or another. Chief among these are the 
following: 
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Ferric ammonium citrate, ferric chloride (perchloride of iron), gold chloride, 
mercuric chloride, platinum perchloride (platinum bichloride), potassium 
chloroplatinite, potassium ferricyanide, potassium iodide, silver chloride, silver 
nitrate, uranium acetate, uranium chloride, uranium nitrate. 

Whether in solution or the solid state, it will be safest to keep these chemicals 
in a dark place, and preferably in orange glass bottles,as this color, being non- 
actinic, prevents light-action. 
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How to Color Photographs 


( Continued ) 


B. I. BARRETT 


HERE is a great difference in the methods of handling color upon 

the various photographic papers, and it is difficult to classify them. 

The instructions given in the previous number are sufficient to make 

a beginning upon platinum or any paper of a rough or what is known 
as water-color surface, which is sufficiently porous to absorb the color and admit 
of repeated washes. 

SMOOTH PAPERS 
We now have to consider the smooth papers that absorb very little color, 
which consequently remains upon the surface to be rubbed up at the next appli- 
cation of the wet brush, much to the discomfiture of the amateur. There are 
several papers excellent for coloring that can hardly be classed as either rough 
or smooth, since they partake of the nature of both, when it comes to working 
upon them with a brush. The rough Velox, Argo and Cyko are examples. Be- 
ing less dense and black in the shadows, these papers often give exquisite effects, 
if carefully handled, but will not admit of the repeated washes or rough treat- 
ment that make platinum an invaluable medium for color. They have a rough 
texture that gives a good water-color effect, but the gelatine surface dissolves and, 
mixing with the color, produces a very streaked and muddy effect. More care 
should be taken with the brush, and they should be colored according to the di- 
rections for smooth paper until practice has familiarized one with their pecu- 
liarities. To waste time and patience on glossy,enameled paper, when it is so easy 
to get prints on a suitable surface, is out of the question; but there are often neg- 
atives that will print well only on smooth paper. The Aristo Platino is excellent 
in such cases and nothing smoother is to be recommended. Enlargements upon 
any of the rough grades of bromide paper can be colored satisfactorily, and the 
gratification in an artistically-colored enlargement of a favorite bit is something 
to be desired. 
PREPARING THE PAPERS 
The first thing to be considered is the preparation of the paper. The smooth 

papers should be mounted before coloring. There are many methods of remov- 
ing the smoothness and greasiness that cause the color to crawl and streak. The 
simplest is to rub the entire surface of the print with the finest grade of pumice- 
stone, using the fingers or a piece of absorbent cotton. This, done evenly but not 
roughly, will give a slight tooth that both brush and color will take hold of. A 
few drops of ox-gall in sufficient water to wash the face of the print will often 
answer the same purpose. Sometimes washing with cold water and Castile 
soap is resorted to to remove greasiness and finger-marks when a print is old and 
much handled. A bit of absorbent cotton is better to use than a sponge, as it 
takes hold of every part of the surface without injuring it. 
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Of these methods, the safest and most satisfactory for the beginner is to 
use the pumice, and afterward add a little ox-gall to the washes, if necessary, to 
make them work smoothly. The ox-gall, which can be purchased at any art- 
store, is used by taking up a very small quantity with the brush and adding it 
to the color whenever it is needed. 

MANIPULATING THE BRUSH 

We now come to the actual brush-work. Remember that this kind of print 
should always, or in nearly every case, be quite dry when worked upon, and that 
it should also dry after each operation, as it is impossible to work over wet paint 
upon smooth paper. The brushes must now be considered. It is an impossi- 
bility to do good work upon a smooth print with a stiff, worn or stubby brush. 
You can neither wash, nor stroke, nor dab rightly with a brush that pokes the 
color around upon the surface of the paper, leaving it in muddy ridges in the 
wrong places. Don’t fool with poor paper, prints, brushes or colors; you can 
never do good work with them and they will ruin your disposition. A brush of 
that description will do good service on the foreground or foliage of a platinum 
print, but is of no use on a bromide. For the washes, especially, a soft brush is 
necessary. Select one of good size, fill it well with color and stroke it across the 
sky quickly, covering the whole of the desired space as rapidly as possible. You 
will, undoubtedly, have trouble with your skies at first, and so long as you color 
photographs. There is a knack about it, and there are tricks of the trade; but do 
not imagine that, when you have acquired the one and been given the other, you 
will have no more troubles. There may be a royal road to success, but the con- 
nection with Easy Street is at the far end. You will never be able to have any less 
care about your work, but your capacity for taking pains will increase with 
practice and knowledge, and you will soon find yourself doing things that you 
could not have had the patience for at first. It simply takes “patience and then 
more patience.”’ It is not possible to wash one color over another, as on plat- 
inum. The colors must be blended into each other where they come together, 
or mixed to the required shade before applying. With a clear, blue sky this is 
not difficult. All that is necessary is to use a lighter or a more yellow tone in 
the lower portion and add a heavier shade or greater quantity of blue at the 
top. Fortunately, clouds and sunsets that require a number of colors are usually 
so broken up that it is easy to manage the washes. If you will accustom your- 
self to studying the skies that you see every day, with a view to selecting the 
same colors from your tubes, you will soon learn a great deal more than any 
one can tell you. Note also, with especial care, the gradation of color from the 
distance to middle distance and foreground. You will be surprised to find how 
little any one does know about the color of roadways, trees, fences, stones 
and the shadows of highly-colored objects in bright sunlight. On a cloudy day 
or toward sunset all of the colors will change, and the habit of comparing them 
with the tints in your box is very helpful. After the flat washes, the streaks of 
bright color and forms of clouds can be strengthened by soft, light strokes of 


the brush, it being comparatively easy to work over your first color in short 
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strokes, but nearly impossible to wash a large surface the second time, unless 
you work with opaque color, of which more will be said later. This sounds well, 
but it will take quite a bit of practice before you will be able to always remem- 
ber the following points, the neglect of which will cause trouble: 

If your brush is too wet, the color will crawl. 

If it is too dry, it will streak. 

If you do not stroke the paper heavily enough, it will crawl. 

If you stroke it too heavily, it will streak. 

If you combine too wet or too dry a brush with too light or too heavy a 
stroke, you also combine your difficulties. 

You should take just enough color in your brush to flow across the required 
space, or renew it very quickly, so as to accomplish your wash at once without 
allowing the color to stand upon the print; that is, keep it flowing or it will leave 
streaks and bad edges. When painting foliage, have your brush dry enough so 
that it will not leave a drop at the end of the stroke. 

Do not let this discourage you, but take an old bromide print and do all of 
these things to it and find out just what happens in each case. A great deal more 
is learned by making a mistake and correcting it, than when one happens to avoid 
all the pitfalls. If you do not succeed at all with the first wash, take it all off with 
clean water and, after the print is thoroughly dry, try again. If you try to patch 
it up, you will gain valuable experience at the expense of much time, misplaced 
effort and patience. But if the streaks are not too bad, it will be best not to try to 
remove them, as one very rarely gets a perfectly smooth wash. 

First, rub the uneven marks with pumice. If any dark spots remain, try 
removing them with a pointed rubber eraser. Or use the pumice first and the 
eraser afterward, as you find best. After this work you may find there are light 
streaks or spots from which you have removed too much color. These will have 
to be matched or stippled in with the brush. Be sure that your color matches 
perfectly, that your brush has a good point and is not too wet, and, by working 
deftly and slowly, you can fill in these places perfectly. Use a long or a short 
stroke, or a touch like a pin-point, as the case may require; and do not think of 
anything beyond the one white spot you are blending into the right tone. In 
this way you will work slowly enough and allow each spot to dry before touch- 
ing it a second time. You may find this a tedious task for a while, but perse- 
vere and, when you have conquered the knack of it, the success of this skilful 
bit of work will always give you pleasure. Small bits of color are often taken 
off with a sharply-pointed knife or a steel eraser. If the eraser leaves glossy marks, 
rub them with pumice. When you become accustomed to the brush, so that you 
know what it is likely to do under given circumstances, you can remove spots or 
even large spaces with a rather stiff brush moistened with clear water. For a 
large space the brush should be wetter than for a small spot. If the beginner 
experiments a little upon old prints, and confines himself at first to small subjects 
that do not require much or heavy coloring, he will make more progress than by 


a first attempt with too ambitious a subject. 
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HINTS ON COLOR 

It will be noticed that there is no black in the list of colors. Look around 
you and try to discover a natural object that is actually black; as black as the 
cloth in the suit that you wear. If you think you have found one, hold up a bit 
of the cloth with the object at a little distance and compare them. Then notice 
the different shades caused by the light and shade upon them. If you will mix 
Payne’s Grey, Sepia and Alizarin red in varying quantities, you will see that you 
have a rich, velvety black that is capable of a great variety of tones and better, in 
every way, than the dead black that comes in the tubes. Greens are very hard to 
manage — over a gray print, especially. One great trouble is to find really per- 
manent greens. The blue-greens, Emerald and Viridian, are more permanent 
than the other tones. Almost any mixture of the blues and yellows given would 
prove, probably, as permanent as any bright green that you can buy. Burnt Um- 
ber and Prussian Blue make a valuable green for shadows. Sepia and Prussian 
Blue are excellent for evergreen trees. The amateur has first to be warned that 
things are not plain and unadulterated green, but of very different tones in the 
light and shadow, or foreground and distance; then he will learn to break them 
up with brown, yellow, gray, blue or purple. 

If you wish to enlarge your color-list, you can add Hooker’s Green No. 2, 
Olive Green and Terre Verte. You would also find Light Red, Raw Umber 
and Brown Madder very useful. Beware of Gamboge, Mauve, the Chromes 
and Lakes — all very attractive and enticing to the beginner, but so fugitive 
as to be, in many cases, almost worthless. Do not mix Vermilion or Cadmium 
Yellow with Emerald Green, as they are apt to blacken and destroy each other, 
because of the action of the minerals from which they are made. 

Yellow Ochre is perhaps the safest and most generally useful of the yellows. 
It blends well with the blue of the sky without becoming too green, and is equally 
in harmony in all other parts of the picture. Almost the same might be said of 
Raw Sienna, which is very similar in effect, only a little stronger color. 

A light wash of New or Cerulean Blue gives a very good tone on the high- 
lights of old fences, weather-worn, wooden buildings and gray stonework. Study 
well the coloring of all the inequalities of roadways or any exposed surface of 
earth and you will be surprised at the variety of color. In looking over the list 
of colors I do not find one that may not at some time be used upon plain, every- 
day dirt, old buildings and tree-trunks. 

ON THE USE OF OPAQUE COLOR 

The opaque Chinese White should be used very carefully and sparingly at 
first. It is invaluable for lightening up shadows that are too dense and heavy and 
bringing out bits of detail. The details are easily managed by using the brush as 
dry as it will work well and the color not too thick, as it dries out much whiter 
than it appears when it is wet. Add enough color to the white to have it harmonize 
with the surroundings and tone down the harsh and glaring effect that results 
when it is used too strong. At first it should be used only in small touches on 


high-lights that need to be brought out. After becoming accustomed to the way 
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it dries, one may use it more freely, but never unnecessarily or to excess, as the 
effects gained by it should be only a development of the print and not a notice- 
able addition to it. On bromide prints white is of great assistance and can be 
used freely on the high-lights. A considerable portion of white in the blue of the 
sky will give a smooth wash when it is impossible to get it with transparent col- 
ors. In matching a gray print it may be necessary to add both pink and yellow 
to the white to overcome the blue that it shows when used over gray or black. 
The question of just how much color to put on a print is an important one, 
but can be determined only by the character of the photograph. All varieties of 
effects are to be found in good photographs, from the minutest details to broad 
masses, that would satisfy the most ardent impressionist. You may exercise 
your patience picking out fine details with delicate tints, or your courage by 
loading thick color in broad washes across your picture in the freest possible style. 
If you have a bright, clear study of foliage with delicately-traced leaves and ferns, 
assuredly it should be washed lightly and no detail obscured by heavy color. On 
the contrary, a sunset or after-glow, with dark masses of clouds or trees, may well 
be painted broadly, and heavily if necessary. Study it well and adapt your brush- 
work, as well as the color, to the character of the photograph. 
(To be continued) 
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Depth of Focus from the Standpoint of the 
Pictorialist 


GEO. H. SCHEER, M. D. 


ROBABLY nine out of ten amateur photographers begin their careers 

with a cheap little fixed-focus camera, and many, especially those who 

merely press the button and let a professional do the rest, never get 

beyond the snap-shooting stage. Their interest in photography is shal- 
low and usually of short duration, and their cameras are soon accumulating dust 
in the attic or on a closet-shelf. 

But there are some who start out by doing their own developing and printing 
from the outset. To master the art of developing and the different printing-proc- 
esses takes experience, and experience can be acquired only at the expense of 
time, application and more or less monetary outlay. So we find that compara- 
tively few possess the patience and sufficient interest to really get down to serious 
work. Once a man does become seriously interested, however, the chances are 
that he will soon be not merely interested in photography, but enthusiastic over 
it, and his is an enthusiasm that will endure; for there is a fascination in photog- 
raphy which grows, and keeps on growing, as difficulties are overcome and new 
processes mastered. 
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Now the one who is cut out for serious work is not long satisfied with such 
a crude tool as a fixed-focus camera, the optical equipment of which usually con- 
sists of a fixed-focus single meniscus lens. He sends for catalogs of cameras and 
lenses and studies the claims of the manufacturers relative to their different 
lenses. Naturally, he is desirous of getting the best equipment that his pocket- 
book will permit. 

One term he will find almost invariably used in the descriptions of the 
higher-grade lenses, and that is the expression “depth of focus.” In fact, the 
term is so universally used that those who see it without understanding its mean- 
ing naturally conclude that it is the quality par excellence of all high-grade lenses. 

Before going any futher let us briefly consider the principal types of lenses. 
The simplest forms consist of only one piece of glass: the old single view-lenses, 
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now almost obsolete, were of this type; but the most common example is the 
meniscus lens used in the cheapest short-focus (so-called fixed-focus) cameras. 
No single lens consisting of but one piece of glass can be corrected for either 
chromatic or spherical aberration. 

The better single-system lenses consist of two or more lenses composed of 
different kinds of glass and cemented together. By using different kinds of glass, 
i.e., glass of a different refractive index in each of the two or more component 
parts of such a lens, the error due to the unequal refraction of the various colored 
rays composing white light, and known as chromatic aberration, is corrected. 

The next type is the rapid rectilinear. This lens consists of two systems, 
which may be of similar focal length, in which case the lens is called symmetrical ; 
or they may be of different focal length and are then known as convertible. Each 
system in a rapid rectilinear lens is corrected for chromatic aberration, and the 
whole is corrected for spherical aberration, i.e., straight lines are rendered straight 
over the entire field of the lens. 

However, there is another error, known as astigmatism, due to inequalities 
in curvature of the lens surfaces. To correct this error the modern anastigmatic 
lenses were designed. Needless to say, this type of lens is corrected also for 
chromatic and spherical aberration. 

The ordinary pictorialist has little use for portrait-lenses and practically 
none at all for the wide-angle type; but it may be said that in general construction 
both fall into any one of the foregoing classes, with such modifications as are 
necessary to adapt them to their special lines of work. 

These, then, are the principal types of lenses in use to-day. How do they 
compare as to depth of focus ? 

Let us understand, before proceeding any further, just what is meant by 
“depth of focus.”’ A lens is said to possess great depth of focus when it will 
simultaneously focus, with comparatively clear definition, objects both near and 
at considerable distance from the lens. For example, a lens which will bring 
into fairly sharp focus, at the same time, objects ten feet and one hundred feet 
away, would be said to possess great depth of focus. 

All lenses of so-called “fixed focus” are of this type. 

On the other hand, a lens which will focus at one time only objects in a sin- 
gle plane, or in planes near together, is said to have little depth of focus. All 
portrait-lenses are of this type. 

There is a general mistaken notion that the type of a lens determines its 
depth of focus. As a matter of fact, the type per se has nothing to do with the 
focal depth of a lens. This quality depends upon just two factors, the focal dis- 
tance of the lens and the aperture (or size of diaphragm) used. In other words, 
if we had a rapid rectilinear, an anastigmat and an achromatic portrait-lens — 
all of the same focal length and all stopped down to the same value — their 
depth of focus would be alike. 

It may be stated, as a rule, that the shorter the focus of a lens and the smaller 
the aperture, the greater is the depth of focus, because the rays of light coming 
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from near and far objects will focus more nearly on the same plane. Theoretically, 
there is no such thing as a universal or fixed focus lens, because no lens can focus 
far and near objects on the same plane at the same time; but practically this re- 
sult is obtained with the short-focus meniscus type used in all the cheaper hand- 
cameras where a lens of the greatest possible depth is a necessity. 

At the other extreme we have the portrait-lens. This type has a long focal 
distance and works at a large aperture, consequently it has little depth of focus. 

Between the short-focus meniscus of great depth on one extreme and the 
long-focus portrait with little depth on the other, we have our single view, rapid 
rectilinear and anastigmat types, and it is from these that the amateur must 
make his choice. Or rather he must choose between the latter two, as single 
view-lenses are no longer advertised by the manufacturers. Of the two, the rapid 
rectilinear has the longer focal distance, hence less depth of focus. However, 
the difference in focal depth is not very great, owing to the larger aperture of the 
anastigmat, which compensates to a degree the effect of the shorter focus. 

We now come to the subject of our heading: what about depth of focus from 
the standpoint of the pictorialist ? You probably know that the term “ pictorial- 
ists” is applied to that class of workers in photography who endeavor to produce 
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with their lens not mere snap-shots or record-of-fact photographs, but true pic- 
tures, judged from the standpoint of the best rules of art. The pictorialist strives 
to faithfully reproduce nature in all her varying moods and phases. 

Naturally, in work of this character the individuality of the artist plays the 
all-important part — it’s the man behind the lens that makes the salon picture. 
But no man can do his best work without proper tools and, since his lens is the 
photographer’s most important implement, he should exercise due care in its 
selection. 

One of the difficulties that confronts the photographer is the proper rendi- 
tion of distance; how to produce on a flat surface an effect that gives the impres- 
sion of depth, of thickness, of space. The average amateur attempts to get around 
this difficulty by stopping down his lens until all objects near and far are focused 
equally sharply —he thinks that great depth of focus is the proper solution. It 
is strange how wide-spread this notion is. Let us look at a landscape, such as 
the average amateur produces: trees a thousand yards away appear as sharply 
defined as the grass in the foreground; every stump, every stone, within the lens 
angle, is rendered absolutely sharply. You know from the perspective that some 
of the objects must have been further distant than others, but you could not tell 
it for the life of you from any quality in the picture: the whole and sole effect of 
such a picture is that of absolute flatness. Nor is this effect due to the sharpness 
of the picture, for it is not remedied to any appreciable extent by softening the 
print by resorting to such dodges in printing as interposing a film of celluloid or 
a piece of bolting-cloth between negative and paper. On the other hand, look 
at any picture taken during a fog, or rain, or snow-storm: such a picture invari- 
ably gives a good rendition of distance, because it is almost impossible to avoid it. 
And the reason is not far to seek, for ali these atmospheric conditions render 
great depth of focus impossible by veiling more or less all objects, except those 
very near to the camera. 

The effect of this veiling is, of course, cumulative, so that the farther an ob- 
ject is removed from the lens the less will be its definition. This, then, gives us 
the key to the solution of the problem of how to represent distance on a flat sur- 
face. Why does a picture, which shows comparatively little depth of focus, 
convey an idea of distance? Because it represents a view very much as the eye 
sees it. Our eye is not a fixed-focus optical apparatus; rather is it equipped with 
a lens of small focal depth, one that will focus sharply at one time only objects in 
one plane. Look at an object ten feet away, and, while keeping your eye fixed 
upon it, notice how rapid is the falling off in definition of objects both nearer and 
further away, the amount of diffusion varying, of course, directly with the dis- 
tance of the various objects from the object focused by the eye. 

While a favorable atmospheric condition, such as a fog or mist, renders the 
representation of distance an easy matter, we can, under ordinary conditions, 
accomplish the same result (to be sure to a somewhat lesser degree) by using a 
lens of only moderate depth of focus; for by rendering objects in the various 
planes with their proper relative degree of diffusion, we reproduce the object very 
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much as the eye sees it. When looking at such a picture the impression conveyed 
to the brain is very similar to that which the scene itself would produce, there- 
fore the picture conveys an idea of distance. 

Naturally, the question will arise: what kind of lens is most suitable to get 
these results? For pictorial work one quality, and only one, is indispensable: 
the lens must not possess too much depth of focus, or in other words, it should 
have considerable length of focus. The rule usually laid down is that the focus 
of the lens should be at /east equal to the diagonal of the plate it is to cover. If 
a lens has this quality others may be absent without much detriment to the re- 
sultant work. In landscape work a highly-corrected lens is not by any means 
necessary. The anastigmat is necessarily an expensive instrument; let those who 
can afford buy anastigmats. Those who have not the means may rest assured 
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that a good rectilinear, at moderate cost, will answer their purposes just as well. 
Nor is even a rectilinear necessary — I have seen beautiful and highly-artistic 
work that was done with a common spectacle lens. Such a lens, of course, is not 
corrected at all, but the slight diffusion due to chromatic aberration adds a de- 
lightful touch of softness, while the distortion from spherical aberration is in- 
considerable if a lens of sufficient focal length, say twelve to fourteen inches for 
a5 x7 plate, is used. A lens of such length of focus has one great advantage — 
it gives a much truer perspective than any short-focus lens could possibly give. 

A word about the use of stops. The effect of a stop or diaphragm is to in- 
crease the focal depth of a lens. From what has been said previously in this 
paper, it will be readily understood that stops should be used with care. The 
only safe rule to follow is to use the largest aperture it is possible to use in any 
given instance. In my own work I use no stop at all for many months at a time. 
Only on rare occasions do I find it necessary to use a diaphragm when promi- 
nent objects in the immediate foreground are very near to the lens. Always bear 
in mind that stops increase the depth of focus of any lens and that the indis- 
criminate use of stops will make the work of the very finest lens appear little bet- 
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ter than that done by the cheapest “universal focus’? meniscus. Use your lens 
wide open, whenever possible, and, if you must use a stop, be sure it is the largest 
one that will answer. 

Color-sensitive plates are much the better to use and a medium rapid is to 
be preferred to the extremely rapid plate. Give full exposures and, in order to 
preserve all the delicate gradations, develop with dilute developer. Keep your 
negatives thin—development carried too far blocks the high-lights and de- 
stroys the finer gradations. In printing, select a process that will preserve the 
gradations as fully as possible; evena good negative will produce a soot-and-white- 
wash effect if printed on a paper giving too contrasty results, while a paper print- 
ing too soft will make altogether too flat a picture. 

In conclusion, I venture to express the hope that at least some of my readers 
may see the crror of too great depth of focus. We all do things in a certain way 
over and over again without stopping to think why we do it. Often our way is 
not the best way — it may even be the wrong way — but we continue thought- 
lessly until some one gives just a hint that sets us to thinking. If I have suc- 
ceeded in setting you to thinking I feel that the time spent on this paper was well 
employed. 


IRVING K. PARK EVENING IN THE HARBOR 
FOURTH AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 
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EDITORIAL 


Influence of the Autochrome Process Upon Art 


ARDLY has the painter recovered from his astonishment at the revela- 

tions of the Lumiere color-plate, which, many predict, will eventually 

supplant the art of painting, before he realizes that the composition of 
the chromatic image bears a close relation to the well-known theory of vibrations 
of color, a popular theme of the modern impressionists. Viewed calmly and in- 
telligently, color-photography — as exemplified by the genius of a Lumitre — 
need not, however, become the bete noire of the painter. After examining, repeat- 
edly,the Autochrome portrait of M. Bellingard, by M. Auguste Lumiere, and ad- 
miring the delightful brilliance and fidelity of the colors, down to the most deli- 
cate nuance, Mr. William Howe Downes, art-editor of the Boston Transcript, is 
moved to give expression to the following sentiments: 

“Anxious inquiry is made as to the effect upon art of the Lumiére process of 
photography in color. There is not now, and never will be, any cause for anxiety 
as to the effect on art of any invention. That any artist or lover of art should feel 
anxiety on this score indicates a fundamental misapprehension of what art is. 
Its manifestations and embodiments are confused with its vital essence and real 
self, hence it is underrated. The advance of scientific knowledge and of invention 
has no more to do with art, can no more affect it, than the increased use of bal- 
loons can affect religion. Painters may be helped or harmed by an invention 
such as the Lumiere process, but not art. If art were an exact science it would 
be otherwise. Art, like religion, is mainly an affair of the spirit; so many people 
forget this that it is a sufficient excuse for restating such a trite fact. 

“We hear it said that an examination of the color positives made by M. 
Lumiere’s wonderful process proves that the theory of the French impressionists, 
relating to the juxtaposition of spots of pure color, is sound. This may be so, with 
this difference — that in the Lumiere plates, as in nature, the spots are much 
more minute and numerous, and consequently they blend together at a normal 
focus, and do not require the observer to retreat to a great distance in order to get 
the desired effect. The invention of the impressionists is scientifically sound, 
but the very fact that they are so taken up with it, are so absorbed in methods, 
has had a tendency to make their art mechanical and ‘brutal.’ It is perfectly 
legitimate, wholesome and natural for a painter to be chiefly interested in meth- 
ods and processes; but when he is so interested, and he chances to belong to a 
materialistic period, the logical outcome is that his art is destitute of those supe- 
rior qualities which give immortality to the works of a Fra Angelico, a Hans 
Memling, a Rembrandt, or a Jean Frangois Millet. . . . As to the relations be- 
tween a productive art and the scientific spirit, there is no reason to suppose that 
they cannot exist side by side. It is to be remembered that one of the traits of the 
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scientific spirit is reverence for the truth, and this is to be counted on, in the long 
run, as a powerful aid to art. Thus we must believe that every new discovery of 
truth in the realm of science will eventually give valuable assistance and counte- 
nance to the higher and more intuitive truthfulness of art.” 


Our Fifth Annual Contest 


HEN the publisher of PHoto-ERA announced, last August, that the 

Fifth Annual Print Competition, omitted in 1906, would be held this 

year, he little anticipated the extent of the success that has been real- 
ized. This is due partly to several innovations in the management of the compe- 
tition, as compared with those of former years, one being a valuable high-grade 
portrait-lens in place of the usual silver loving-cup; and another the selection of 
a jury calculated to win the confidence and respect of the contributors — as a 
distinguished pictorialist wrote in connection with his entry, “I do not think you 
could have selected a more capable or better balanced jury had you tried.” The 
total number of entries is 182, embracing over 1,325 prints. The artistic stand- 
ard is very high, in view of the fact that nearly every pictorialist of repute in 
the United States is represented. A review of the pictorial character of the 
collection and illustrations of the prize-winning pictures will be a feature of the 
February issue of this magazine. In the meantime the publisher begs to express 
his profound appreciation of the heartiness with which the photographers through- 
out this country have responded to his invitation. 


**Photo”’ 


LTHOUGH not a word, but, strictly speaking, merely a prefix, the term 
“photo” is generally supposed to stand for “photograph,” ‘“photo- 
graphed,” or, even, “photographer.”” Personally we do not regard the 
term “photo” as a suitable equivalent for the word it is intended to represent, 
and its employment as an abbreviation, in the sense it is used, shows a lack of 
due appreciation of the dignity of photographic diction. The fragment “photo,” 
as applied to a photograph, belongs in the category of slang-words, with “pants,” 
“gents” and others. No, we cannot approve the use of the hybrid “photo” 
under any circumstances, except as a prefix in such recognized words as “ photo- 
lithography,” “photo-engraving,” ‘photo-micrography,” etc., of course not 
omitting the name of our esteemed cotemporary The Photo-Miniature and that 
of this magazine — PHoto-Era. The photographic nomenclature now also 
includes such significant, compound words as Photo-Secession, Photo-Pictorialist, 
photo-chemicals, photo-apparatus, photo-mounts, photo-literature, photo-dealer, 
ground-glass, dry-plate, focusing-cloth, developing-tray, printing-frame, etc., 
for it took pity on the isolated, shivering fragment ‘“‘ photo” and gave it a suitable 
home. As the contingencies arise, more words, of a like character — in which 
photography is intimately associated — will be added to the list. Perhaps, like 
“background,” these hyphenated words will soon be welded together into com- 
plete substantives. 
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mation, advice and criticism will be freel 
and address to PHOTO-ERA, The 


given. 


THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


A department especially designed for the amateur photographer and the beginner, in which infor- 
Membership may be obtained by sending name 
ound Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE year has changed its name since last we 
Round Robin Guilders met in the pages of 
PuHoTo-ERA. Its herald Janus is here, a “frost- 
mailed warrior striding a shadowy steed of 
snow,” and we welcome his presence with glad 
acclaim, for who is there among us who does 
not love this Janus, ‘“‘oldest of potentates”’ ? 

He brings new hopes, new desires, fresh out- 
looks on life and inspires us to turn our backs on 
all our past failures and step forth with renewed 
vigor, renewed power to meet the duties, the 
pleasure, yes and the trials and perhaps sorrows, 
which the new year has in store. To be sure, 
tucked away among his packages, Janus bears 
a sheaf of bills larger or smaller according as the 
recipient has fallen under the madness of the 
Christmas spell, but who cares a fig for bills? 
Have we not contracted them that we may have 
the pleasure of paying them, and is n’t the New 
Year here with all sorts of helps to enable us to 
meet all our indebtedness? January is therefore 
to be warmly welcomed as a favored guest and a 
staunch friend. 

January is the ideal month for making satis- 
factory pictures of winter landscapes. The 
woods are specially interesting with the soft 
snow clinging to the branches and twigs, making 
them appear as if clothed in a pure white foliage. 
The sun shines faintly and fleeting, and the soft 
shadows have a misty appearance. Then there 
are the frosty mornings when everything seems 
to have been touched with a crystal wand. The 
ferns sparkle and glisten, the feathery grasses 
are tipped with jewels. When such a condition 
occurs the amateur should secure a picture of the 
fleeting beauty. The early morning when the 
sun is still low on the horizon and the shadows 
are long and soft is the best time for the picture. 
A little later the wind begins to stir and the fairy 
covering breaks and falls and the beauty is 
marred if not destroyed. 

In making winter pictures an orthochromatic 
plate will give the most satisfactory results. If 
the wind is still and one can make a time- 
exposure, then non-halation plates may be used, 
doubling, of course, the time of exposure. 

If one uses a film-camera he will find there is 
little trouble with too strong high-lights, as is 
often the case when glass plates are used. 


A BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE 


January having been selected as the first 
month of the year, it is considered the month of 
beginnings; the month when one makes good 
resolutions and tries to keep them; the month 
when plans are made for the year and one’s be- 
longings are put in order; the month for setting 


out to accomplish some special task before the 
wheels of time, turning ever swiftly and more 
swiftly, have sped around another year. 

Now there is one special task which the ama- 
teur may undertake which will be not only a 
source of pleasure to himself, but, as the days 
and weeks and months go ‘by till they have 
rounded out into a decade, will be a most valu- 
able and much-prized treasure. 

It is no more nor less than the making of a 
Book of Remembrance —~ an illustrated record of 
events that have transpired in one’s own family. 
The first step in the compilation of such a book 
is to look over one’s stock of negatives and select 
those relating to the family circle, for the amateur 
in his early enthusiasms always is instant, in 
season and out of season, with his camera. One 
will therefore find among his negatives many 


pictures which chronicle happenings in the 


family, such as the garden party for Elizabeth, 
the birthday ter for Grandmother, the 
baby’s first Christmas, etc. 

If the amateur has been as methodical as he 
has been zealous, he will have set down on the 
envelope which contains the negative the date of 
its making, with such other items as one likes 
to remember in regard to certain pictures. 

Having selected the negatives, the question of 
a printing-paper calls for consideration, and 
though it is the more expensive paper, the wise 
amateur will choose platinum for his pictures, 
remembering always that the book is to be a 
book which will be cherished more and more as 
the years go on. It is perhaps better to use a 
paper of light weight, as the book becomes bulky 
if heavy paper is used. 

The book itself should be selected with care. 
One may purchase cover-paper of good stock 
with a cream tint for the leaves, and have the 
book bound in flexible binding; or, if one pre- 
fers, the photograph-albums with interchange- 
able leaves will be found very satisfactory. 

Having selected the material for the book, get 
a good linen paper of medium weight and have 
sheets cut the exact size of the stiff leaves, if one 
has chosen the interchangeable album. If one 
has decided to have the leaves made up, then 
they must be cut double to allow of binding, 
and the linen paper must also be cut double. 

The sheets cut for the interchangeable album 
are bound at the back with strips of thin cambric, 
and perforated to correspond with the perfora- 
tions in the leaves. The interleaves are used for 
the descriptions of the pictures. 

Having the pictures completed, they are to be 
arranged in chronological order and placed in 
the book. If one uses the card album it is wiser 
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to paste the picture flat on the cardboard. In 
mounting pictures one may use the mounting- 
tissue which is such a convenient medium for the 
pasting of prints. If, however, one prefers to 
use paste, then a kind called Gulliver’s paste 
will be found specially good. It is made accord- 
ing to the following formula: 


Best white gum arabic............ 4 ounce 
* 
Liquid ammonia .......... 4 drops 


Pulverize the gum arabic in a mortar, mix it with 
the dextrine, add to it about two ounces of the 
water, and rub smooth; then boil with the re- 
mainder of the water for ten minutes in a granite 


SUNSET, CORONADO BEACH 


saucepan. Strain through a piece of cheese- 
cloth and, when cold, add the ammonia, stirring 
well and storing in a wide-mouthed bottle. This 
paste will keep for months, is as smooth as oil, 
and sticks like glue, and, above all, does not 
thicken by standing, unless the bottle is left open. 

In selecting the negatives for such a book, 
doubtless some of them will be of poor quality, 
but by carefulness in printing, very passable pic- 
tures may be made from them. Of course one 
would like the pictures to be of the very best, but 
do not discard a poor negative if the subject is of 
personal interest. Make the best print possible, 
and when making future negatives for the Book 
of Remembrance make the best negatives pos- 
sible. 
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The editor knows from personal experience 
how great a treasure such a book becomes, so 
urges members of the Guild to undertake the 
making of one as a January task. 


DECORATIVE POSTALS 

To those of our amateurs who are addicted to 
the “‘post-card habit” directions for decorative 
cards will be much appreciated. 

The design is to be printed from two nega- 
tives. We will suppose that one has a negative 
of a branch of apple-blossoms. Cut a mask for 
the card three quarters of an inch smaller than 
the card itself. The post-card is five and one- 
half inches long by three and one-quarter inches 
wide, and the mask would be four and one-half 
inches long by two and one-quarter inches wide. 
Place this mask over the post-card directly in the 
center, thus giving a half-inch margin all round. 
Adjust the sensitized postal over the negative of 
apple-blossoms and print. You now have a 
‘*Japanesy” looking border for the card with a 
blank space in the center, in which is to be 
printed some picture, the subject of which is 
suitable for the apple-blossom border. A glimpse 
of an apple-orchard, or a little cottage under a 
blossoming apple-tree, would be a very fitting 
picture. Four or five apples laid on a table and 
photographed would not be a bad picture to 
print in the vacant space. If one hunts with a 
camera and has a picture of a wild bird on its 
nest, it could be used. 

One may print a tiny picture in half the space 
left and leave the other half blank, forthe writing 
of the message. 

The prints may be made either lengthwise of 
the card or the short way, just as the negatives 
used are better adapted for the space. 

It is always well when making negatives to 
photograph certain things specially for decora- 
tive use, such as a branch of apple, cherry or 
peach blossoms, straggling stalks of nasturtiums, 
holly-branches, etc., etc.; for when one comes to 
make a gift they can be used to great advantage 
in adding to the decorative effect. 

The decorative postal could be used for holiday 
cards as reminders to one’s friends that they are 
remembered at a time when all the world is keep- 
ing holiday. 


SEPARATE TONING-BATH 


ONE of the best and the simplest baths for 
separate toning of Aristo and Solio papers is 
made of chloride of gold and sodium and bi- 
carbonate of soda. 

Make up a stock solution of chloride of gold 
and sodium and seven and one-half ounces of 
water. Store this in a bottle with a glass stopper 
and mark it “Gold Stock Solution.” Make also 
asaturated stock solution of bicarbonate of soda; 
that is,add more bicarbonate of soda to the water 
than it will dissolve. Let it stand for a few hours 
and decant off the clear liquid. To make the 
toning-bath, take three and one-half ounces of 
water and add to it half an ounce of the gold 
stock solution. Dip a piece of blue litmus-paper 


into the mixture, and if it does not turn it red add 


more of the gold stock. When this takes place 
put in about half an ounce of bicarbonate of soda 
and stir till thoroughly mixed with the gold solu- 
tion. Dip the reddened litmus-paper into the 
liquid and if it turns it back to blue again the 
bath is of the right proportions. If it does not, 
add a little more of the bicarbonate of soda. 
Mix the bath an hour before use. 

The prints are placed in the bath without pre- 
vious washing and toned toa warm brown. They 
are then placed for five minutes in a salt stop- 
bath, thirty-two ounces of water to an ounce of 
salt, rinsed and fixed in a hypo-bath made up of 
one ounce of hyposulphite of soda to sixteen 
ounces of water. To obtain a purplish black, 
continue the toning for a longer time. 


AWARDS — SUNSETS 

First Prize: Percy G. Farquharson. 

Second Prize: Harold A. Taylor. 

Third Prize: Clare J. Crary. 

Honorable Mention: Paul Fournier, George 
Alexander, W. A. Rowley, T. L. Mead, Jr., 
A. B. Hargett, George D. Kingwill, A. Eleanor 
Woodside, George H. Sheer, M.D., M. A. 
Yauch, George H. Russell, Herbert B. Caring, 
H. E. Stout. 


ILLUSTRATED POEM 
COMPETITION 

Att Guild members who possibly can are 
urged to participate in the January competition, 
closing February 29, which is of a more ambitious 
character than has yet been attempted. The 
three regular prizes for that month will be 
awarded for the best set of photographs, not less 
than five nor more than ten, illustrating either 
one of two selected poems, which lend them- 
selves admirably to photographic exemplification. 
While any member may illustrate both poems if 
he wishes, he will not be awarded more than one 
prize. The poems selected are Tennyson’s “The 
Brook” and Bryant’s “The Unknown Way.” 

Additional particulars will be found in PHoto- 
ErA for June, 1907. The editors are looking 
forward with great interest to the result of this 
competition, and hope that it will bring forward 
some amateur having a special gift for illustrating. 
Should it do so, there ought to be plenty of re- 
munerative work for the one or ones displaying 
this talent. There is no reason why the camera 
should not become the means of producing ar- 
tistic illustrations, for more and more is photog- 
raphy finding its place as a medium of artistic 
expression. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


As a token of appreciation of the hearty sup- 
port accorded the Round Robin Guild Monthly 
Competitions, the publisher of PHoTo-ERA, be- 
ginning with the January competition, will award 
all who receive Honorable Mention a year’s sub- 
scription to PHoTO-ERA, to be presented by the 
recipient to one of his friends not already a sub- 
scriber. 
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Monthly Competitions 
Closing the last day of every month. 
Address all prints jor competition to PHOTO- 

Era, The Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRIZES 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 


Second Prize: Value $ 5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $ 2.50. 


Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning pictures, or in latter issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention, and will be awarded a year’s 
subscription to PHOTO-ERA, to be presented by the 
recipient to one oj his friends not already a sub- 
scriber. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be 
bought for the amount of the prize won. 

RULES 

1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers to 
PHOTO-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium, 
mounted or unmounted, may be entered, but 
they must represent the unaided work of the 
competitor. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHoro- 
ERA standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return postage at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's 
name, address, Guild number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the name of the competition for which 
it is intended, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars oj 
date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, developer 
and printing-process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoto-Era. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 

SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 
December — “Home Portraiture.’’ Closes Janu- 
ary 31. 
January — “Illustrated Poem.’ Closes Febru- 
ary 29. 
February — “Mountains.’’ Closes March 31. 
March — “Atmospheric Effects.” Closes April 


30. 

April — “Decorative Photography.” Closes May 
$i. 

May — “Animals.” Closes June 30. 

June — “Pinhole Pictures.’”’ Closes July 31. 

July — ‘Harbor Scenes.’ Closes August 3r. 


August — “Flowers.” Closes September 30. 


Answers to Correspondents 

Readers wishing injormation upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABETH 
Frnt WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Ifa personal reply is desired, a selj- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


S. L. HEATH.— Judging from the print, and 
without knowing any of the details in regard to 
the exposure, lens, etc., it would seem that you 
used a lens with not enough covering-power in 
copying the picture. An anastigmat with a flat 
field is perhaps the best lens for copying-work, 
but if you are using an ordinary lens, then it 
should be well stopped down. If you find diffi- 
culty in focusing sharply, take a strip of paper on 
which is printed letters of good size, attach it to 
the edge of the picture to be copied, placing the 
printing upside down, and focus on the printing. 
If the letters are clear and distinct the copy of the 
picture will be so, too. The reason for putting 
the printing upside down is to have the letters 
appear right side up on the focusing-glass, thus 
facilitating the focusing. 

JEAN Fatton.— The stains on the prints are 
due to the action of hypo, and it is almost im- 
possible, if not quite, to remove them from the 
paper. It is a chemical change known as sul- 
phuration. See that all dishes are clean and that 
the hypo solution is strong enough to dissolve 
the silver salts. 

C. O. F.— Neither of the formulas which you 
enclose for a hypo-bath for plates is correct. Ifa 
hypo-bath is not strong enough it will not quickly 
dissolve the unused silver salts and there is 
danger of the plate being spoiled. Use a bath the 
strength of one ounce of hypo to four of water, 
erring on the side of a little more hypo rather 
than a little less than the amount given. 

E. DEForeEst.— Yes; the mounting-tissue is a 
very satisfactory medium for mounting prints 
which are to be pasted flat to the mount. It re- 
quires practice to manipulate skilfully, but, be- 
ginning with small pictures, one can easily master 
the operation. It simplifies the matter of mount- 
ing and has one great advantage over pastes, and 
that is that the picture will not curl. 

ELEANOR D. R.— Your query in regard to 
diaphragms and how to use them will be found 
answered in full in the Round Robin Guild De- 
partment in the November number, 1907. 

W. J. M.— You will find the No. 16 of “The 
Practical Photographer,”’ which is devoted to 
Portrait Photography, just the book you are 
looking for as a guide to Home Portraiture. The 
number will be sent you on receipt of price, 
twenty-five cents, by Burke and James, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

R. E. R.— The pencil used in retouching 
negatives about which you make inquiry is an 
A. W. Faber pencil. It is a blue pencil, and in 
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addition to the name of the maker it bears the 
words, ‘“‘For Glass, China, Metal. Made in 
Germany.” The pencil can be bought of all 
large dealers in stationery and at some of the 
photo-supply houses. Charles Loeber, New 
York, a photo-supply dealer, carries this pencil. 
The price is twelve cents each. You will find it a 
most useful aid in modifying and retouching 
glass plates, as it marks as distinctly on glass as 
it does on paper. 

BEN. F.D.— In making portraits you will find 
that a quick plate gives a softer negative than a 
slow one, but in order to get sufficient density the 
developing should be carried much farther than 
seems sufficient. Unless one does this the nega- 
tive will not be very good for either platinum or 
carbon printing. Use a developer the tempera- 
ture of which does not go below sixty-five. 
Seventy would be better, a warm developer being 
specially helpful in bringing out detail in an 
under-exposed plate. 

Cret1A DEAN.— The marks on your Velox 
prints are doubtless due to the prints rubbing 
against each other in the solutions, care not be- 
ing taken in moving them about. To remove, 
take a tuft of surgeon’s cotton, dip it in alcohol 
and rub the places gently. The marks will dis- 
appear unless the film has been broken. 

Henry T.— You can make a picture of the 
same person in two positions on one plate by 
covering half the plate with a slide put into the 
plate-holder before the exposure is made. The 
picture is taken, the camera is kept in the same 
position, the subject moves to the other side of 
the space allotted for the picture, the slide is put 
over the exposed half of the plate and the second 
exposure made. The plate is developed like any 
negative. You can buy what is called a dupli- 
cator, a device which attaches to the lens and 
shields half the plate at a time. This attachment 
is quite inexpensive, costing but 25 cents. By 
following the directions given in the September 
number, 1907, you can make one yourself. 


Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing 
return- postage at the rate of one cent for each 
two ounces or fraction thereof, to ELIZABETH 
Fiint WapE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Prints must bear the maker’s name 
and address, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately. giving full particulars 
of date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. 


“A SoritTary,” L. E. R.— This picture repre- 
sents a wide pasture in the late autumn. Tall 
weeds and grasses spring up here and there. At 
one side of the picture is a gaunt looking tree, 
evidently one whose years have been many, and 
its naked branches are outlined against the sky. 
The only living object in the picture is a sheep 
grazing among the stones and weeds in the fore- 


ground. This picture is unusual in some ways, 
the subject being specially so. The lights and 
shadows could have been better managed, the 
sun being evidently directly behind the camera 
though not shining strong enough to cast ob- 
trusive shadows. The picture, if trimmed at the 
left, would bring a clump of bushes nearer the 
edge, help the balance and greatly improve the 
arrangement. If the amateur could make another 
picture of the same subject, choosing a day when 
the clouds are in the sky and having the light at 
the right of the picture, the result might be worthy 
a place in the Salon. 

“BEatTRICE,” G. F. S.— This picture is rather 
a pleasing study spoiled by a distracting back- 
ground. Not only the figures themselves, but the 
spots of light, which are scattered here and there, 
distract the eye from the real picture —a study 
of a young woman simply dressed, posed easily 
and well lighted. The background, which was 
evidently some sort of oriental stuff on which is 
sewed bits of looking-glass to catch the light 
and reflect it, is placed so near the figure that 
every detail of the pattern and almost the texture 
of the stuff is rendered. If one wishes to get a 
“tapestry effect” in the background, then the 
sitter should be posed far enough away from the 
material so that it will be rather a suggestion 
than a reproduction of the material; and if 
G. F. S. had used the wrong side of the stuff and 
placed the subject far enough away from it, the 
effect desired might have been secured. 

“FLOWER STUDIES,” H. J. H.— The first 
study, one of nasturtiums, is very pleasing, and 
has a sketchy effect which is particularly good for 
decorative purposes. The second study is of 
pansies and makes one think of the group pic- 
tures where every one of the party is staring 
straight into the camera, for each flower is so 
arranged that it faces the lens. Now the study of 
the back of a flower is often quite as interesting 
as the front, and, when placing flowers to be 
photographed, be mindful of this and also that 
buds and leaves are needful accessories to an 
artistic flower-study. Pansies are not an easy 
flower to photograph so that they do not look 
“‘posed,”’ a pansy having an individuality of its 
own, and unless most carefully treated actually 
looking self-conscious. Use a little lighter back- 
ground for the pansies —a soft gray or tan color 
of light shade — and place it far enough away 
from the flowers to give the effect of atmosphere. 

“GRANDMOTHER,” D. S. A.— A charming 
subject, but too evidently dressed up for the 
occasion. The picture has a “spotted’’ appear- 
ance, owing to the introduction of white articles. 
The hands dropped in the lap hold a white hand- 
kerchief, a bouquet of white flowers stands on 
the small table at the right, and at the left is seen 
a part of a white curtain. Each of these objects 
is whiter than the face of the subject, which is the 
place where the light should be concentrated and 
the rest of the picture subdued. Try this same 
pose, omit the vase of flowers, the handkerchief 
and the curtain, and you will have a most pleasing 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
Conducted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to Phil M. Riley, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


A NEW ALUM FIXING-BATH 


FIXING-BATHS containing chrome alum have 
come into popular favor since MM. Lumiére 
and Seyewetz announced their perfected formula, 
which was published in the PHotro-ERA for 
December, 1906. Professor Namias has just 
worked out another chrome alum bath which he 
claims will keep longer without any precipitate 
of sulphur, and will render the gelatine practi- 
cally insoluble in ten minutes, the time usually 
required for fixation. Sodium acetate has not to 
our knowledge been used before to prevent the 
mutual decomposition of hypo and chrome alum. 
The bath is prepared as follows: 


20 ounces 


SOME FURTHER NOTES ON THE 
AUTOCHROME PROCESS 


SincE M. Antoine Lumiére, the active head 
of the firm of A. Lumiére & Sons, Lyons, France, 
visited Boston, November 1, enthusiasm con- 
cerning the Autochrome process of color-photog: 
raphy has been steadily on the increase among 
local photographers, both professional and am- 
ateur. This interest would have been greater 
had it been possible to obtain any of the plates 
in this country. So far, the factory at Lyons has 
been unable to supply the European and Eng- 
lish demand. In spite of this fact, however, a 
large shipment of Autochromes, 4 x 5, 5 x 7 and 
64 x 84, was received recently by the New York 
office, but we understand they were sold several 
times over before arrival. Facilities for the man- 
ufacture of these plates are being increased daily, 
and eventually the wants of all will be supplied. 
Until that time color-enthusiasts can but possess 
their souls in patience. The two sons, MM. A. 
and L. Lumiére, in addition to superintending 
the somewhat complicated matter of preparing 
Autochromes, are busily engaged in an attempt 
to solve the problem of reproducing the beauties 
of their color-plates on paper by a simple method. 
Judging from their past record in matters pho- 
tographic, it is to be confidently expected that 
success will sooner or later attend them in their 
efforts. 

When in Boston M. Lumiére had with him a 
superb collection of finished Autochromes made 
by French experts. These were exhibited to the 
public during his stay, and the best of this collec- 
tion, together with four by Prof. F. M. Gilley, of 
Chelsea, and several by Felix, of Paris, made 
for Charles H. Paine, of Boston, have been on 


view at the offices of PHoto-ERrA. Boston has, 
therefore, had an excellent opportunity to judge 
the merits of this process, and we ourselves have 
had a chance to critically examine the structure 
of the plate and consider its capabilities. 

The results obtained are so beautiful that they 
must be seen to be appreciated, and the fidelity 
of the color-rendering is certainly remarkable. 
Especially is this true of the flesh-tones in por- 
traiture; these are composed of red-orange, 
green and blue-violet granules, and under the 
microscope it is seen that there is a far greater 
proportion of green than is employed by modern 
portrait-painters, or considered permissible by 
art-critics. A lifelike, healthy, pinkish complex- 
ion is the result, without any traces of yellow 
sallowness so often seen on canvas. Another 
transparency, which has been on exhibition, rep- 
resents a distant landscape, and is notable for 
the realistic reproduction of a delightful blue 
haze which partially obscures the distant hills. 


EXPOSURE 


REGARDING this matter, it should be borne in 
mind that the figures given in the November 
PHotTo-ERA apply to the light prevailing in mid- 
summer. Owing to the low sun and non-actinic 
quality of the light during the winter months, ex- 
posures must be increased about four times. 
At midday this means about four seconds for an 
average landscape in sunlight, and practically 
twenty-four seconds in cloudy weather, the lens 
working at f/8 in both instances. Successful 
portraits in the studio have been made by Bos- 
ton photographers, such as Garo and Parkinson, 
in forty-five seconds, with lenses working at 
about f/4. These figures, of course, cannot be 
taken as an absolute guide during the present 
fickle weather conditions, and by far the most 
satisfactory method of determining the correct 
exposure is with an actinometer. 

The investigations of Mr. Alfred Watkins, 
well known in connection with the factorial sys- 
tem of development and the Watkins meter, go 
to show that, with the actinometer bearing his 
name, the speed-numbers of Autochrome plates 
are 1 for indoors, 2 for average outdoor light and 
3 for intense sunlight, 2 being, naturally, the 
number best adapted to most ordinary work. 
In America the Wynne meter, which works on 
exactly the same principle, is probably more 
generally used. Although the speed-numbers 
of this instrument have a different meaning, they 
are definitely related to those of Watkins, and 
the Autochrome speeds may, therefore, be read- 
ily found in terms of the Wynne meter. (See 


the February issue.) In Wynne meters marked 
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with U.S. numbers, the three Autochrome speeds, 
under the conditions stated above, are 4, 8and 
12; in those with F. numbers, 8,11 and14. Byin- 
serting in the lens a stop having the same numer- 
ical value as the speed-number to be used, the 
correct exposure becomes the time required for 
the sensitive paper to attain the standard tint. 
This is called the actinometer-time, and, if longer 
than one desires to give, it is an easy matter to 
calculate from it, by the ordinary method, the 
exposure needed for a larger stop. 


CONTROL OF COLOR 


From a pictorial standpoint this matter is of 
the utmost importance. The user of Autochrome 
plates cannot regulate colors at all, nor, for 
many reasons, is it desirable that such should be 
the case. Two methods of control at once sug- 
gest themselves to the unthinking mind; viz., 
using a different light-filter or varying the ex- 
posure. Either will upset the colors altogether, 
but as far as regulating them is concerned, it 
would be about like regulating a delicate shutter 
mechanism with a crowbar. The nice adjust- 
ment between the light-filter and screen-plate is 
one of the greatest achievements of the Lumiére 
process, and any variation in the filter results in 
such a harsh change of color as to be condemned 
at once. On the other hand, varying the expo- 
sure is not to be recommended, because under- 
exposure gives a dull image degraded with an 
excess of black, while over-exposure gives weak 
colors diluted with an excess of white. 

In the ordinary sense, then, the photographer 
cannot control the colors in his picture, but he 
can regulate their strength and brilliancy, which, 
in reality, constitutes the key-note of the trans- 
parency. This is done by the extent to which 
intensification is carried, and persons of artistic 
perception are sure, in the case of certain sub- 
jects, to prefer the more subdued colors of a 
slightly-intensified picture to the brilliancy 
caused by allowing intensification to proceed to 
its limits. MM. Lumiere have pointed out, how- 
ever, that it is never advisable to omit inténsifi- 
cation altogether, as some workers have done. 
It seems that besides brightening the colors, 
this process corrects a certain slight tendency 
towards a greenish tint, caused by the nature of 
the reduced silver, and for this reason is regarded 
by the inventors as indispensable. The degree 
of intensification, then, presents a real power of 
control, but perhaps the most potent means lies 
in the selection of view, and more especially in 
choosing the proper conditions of season, hour 
and weather to produce the desired effect. All 
of these vary the color more or less, and when 
most pleasing to the eye they may be accurately 
photographed. 


CONTROL IN DEVELOPMENT 


MM. A. and L. Lumiére and Seyewetz have 
just issued an important communication giving 
particulars regarding modifications in the time 
of development when the temperature of the so- 
lution is more or less than normal; also modifica- 


tions in the composition of the developer and the 
time of its application, so that under and over 
exposures may be made the most of. As the test- 
exposures, which have been successfully treated, 
extend from one-quarter to fifteen times the 
correct exposure, it will be seen that the Auto- 
chrome plate has a latitude of sixty times. Doubt- 
less MM. Lumiére would be the first to advise 
correct exposure and normal development, but 
how to counteract to some extent the known 
errors in exposure will be valuable information 
to all color-workers. 

The normal developing-formula and time of 
development for correct exposures are intended 
for temperatures between 59° and 65° Fahr. 
When the temperature is beyond these limits the 
time of development should be changed, other- 
wise the plate will be under-developed at the 
lower temperature and over-developed at the 
higher. Further than this, the formula and 
time advised for correct exposures is not suit- 
able for under or over exposures. 

Allowing 1 to represent the time of develop- 
ment at 59° Fahr., 1.6 will indicate it at 50°, 0.8 
at 68°, 0.6 at 77°. Or, to put it another way, if 
two and one-half minutes is the time of develop- 
ment at 59°, it will be four minutes at 50°, two 
minutes at 68° and one and one-half minutes at 
77°. These high temperatures are most unde- 
sirable, as they tend to produce softening of the 
film, but are given as a guide in climates where 
they are unavoidable. 

In cases of slight over-exposure, not more 
than four times the correct exposure, the time 
of development may be reduced, provided it is 
not less than one-half the normal time. With 
four times the correct exposure, development 
should last one and one-half minutes at 59°, or 
one minute at 68°. Excessive over-exposure 
must be remedied by altering both the composi- 
tion of the developer and the time of develop- 
ment. The modifications for the normal tem- 
perature of 59° are as follows. Four to eight 
times the correct time, 1 ounce of A, $ ounce of 
B and 5 ounces of water. Develop for 64 min- 
utes. Eight to fifteen times the correct time, 
1 ounce of A, 288 minims of a solution made by 
taking one part of B and three parts of water, 
and 5 ounces of water. Develop for 64 minutes. 

In cases of slight under-exposure, not less 
than half the correct exposure, the time of de- 
velopment may be doubled, making it five min- 
utes at 59° Fahr. To counteract gross under- 
exposure, both the time of development and the 
composition of the developer must be altered. 
At 59° the modifications are as follows. One- 
half to one-fourth the correct time, 4 ounce of A, 
1 ounce of B and 5 ounces of water. Develop 
for six minutes. One-fourth the correct time or 
less, 144 minims of A, 1 ounce of B and 5 ounces 
of water. Develop for six minutes. 


FRILLING 


DvuRING the summer months frilling became a 
serious cause of difficulty, but the latest batches 
of plates show no signs of it, due, no doubt, to 
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some modification in preparing them rather 
than to the cooler weather. Ingenious minds, 
however, were quick to suggest several prevent- 
ives, such as dipping the edges of the plate be- 
fore development in melted paraffin, beeswax 
and resin, wax and benzine, rubber solution or 
binding them with adhesive tape. Probably the 
best of these methods is to dip the edges of the 
plate to one-sixteenth of an inch in the gum 
dammar varnish (Solution J), which has been 
thickened by the addition of a little more gum. 
Each edge should be drained, after dipping, to 
prevent running of the varnish, and then the 
plate should dry for a quarter of an hour before 
development. 

All of these methods are rather messy, and do 
not seem to be necessary with the latest plates, 
especially if care is taken to keep the temper- 
ature of the solutions and wash-water down to 
65° Fahr., to pour them on the middle of the 
plate rather than the edges and to conduct all 
the operations expeditiously, so as to shorten 
the time during which the film is wet as much as 
possible. The chrome alum bath recommended 
by MM. Lumiére (water, 35 ounces; chrome 
alum, 15 grains), in which the plate is to be im 
mersed for one minute after removal from Solu 
tion C, may serve to prevent frilling in subse- 
quent operations, but is no remedy after it has 
started, as the bath tends to increase the con- 
tractile properties of the film. 

Handling the plate during development is 
another cause of frilling, and is unnecessary if 
a glass tray is used, as the plate need not be 
touched until ready for fixation, and it may be 
examined by holding tray and all up to the light. 
The makers recommend using only one dish 
throughout the operations, and it needs no more 
washing than the plate gets between solutions, 
as the different baths destroy each other, some 
of them being applied for no other purpose. 

This recommendation, with its consequent 
advantages, may be adopted by using an anti- 
frill developing-tray, described elsewhere in 
this department. 

The chief reason for avoiding frilling, aside 
from its actual damage to the sensitive film, is 
that the developer runs in between the emulsion 
and the color-screen, with the result that there 
is a mingling of the dyes which produces a green 
discoloration. The green dye is readily soluble 
in water; the red is also, although not so quickly, 
while the blue is not affected. The result is a 
running together of the green and red dyes, the 
green predominating, as it is in much larger 
proportion than the other two fundamental 
colors. Thus in place of three colors we have 
green and blue only. 

Excessive washing is another trouble. It is 
difficult for the photographer, experienced in the 
manipulation of ordinary dry-plates, to realize 
that a final washing of five minutes’ duration is 
sufficient. It should be remembered, however, 
that the emulsion of the Autochrome plate is 
the thinnest panchromatic coating yet attained, 
and that too much washing is a detriment rather 


than a benefit, as it causes a weakening of the 
colors and a general reddish tint, and possibly 
frilling with green stains. The plate should be 
placed on some support two or three inches be- 
low the tap and a plentiful but gentle stream of 
water should be allowed to fall on the middle of 
it and flow off at the edges. 

Frilling and green stains may occur while the 
plate is drying, if not done properly. It should 
never be left standing on a shelf where a pool of 
water will collect at the lower edge of the plate. 
A grooved drying-rack with a drip-pan below 
should always be used. If the instrument is 
available, by far the best way is to drive off ad- 
hering drops of water with a whirler, such as is 
used in process-work, after which the plate will 
dry in a grooved rack in about ten minutes. 


INTENSIFICATION AND REDUCTION 


A Fact which perhaps has not occurred to 
color-workers is that a finished and dried Auto- 
chrome, if not varnished, may be intensified or 
reduced the same as an ordinary negative, in 
many cases resulting in a notable improvement. 
Intensification may be effected by the catalytic 
method prescribed in the Lumiére instructions, 
or by the use of mercuric chloride in the usual 
way. Potassium ferricyanide may be used for 
reducing, and about ten drops of a ten per cent 
solution should be added to each ounce of plain 
one to five hypo-bath. 


RESIDUES FROM AUTOCHROMES 


PROFESSIONAL gp who take up 
the production of Autochromes commercially 
should not overlook the fact that the used inten- 
sifier contains silver residue worth saving be- 
cause of its quantity and the automatic way in 
which it may be secured. Only a small propor- 
tion of the silver in this bath is deposited on the 
image, and there is certainly no reason for wast- 
ing the remainder. If poured intoa large bottle 
and allowed to remain for a few hours, the silver 
is deposited in a fairly clean condition without 
the addition of any reducing-agent. All the care 
that is required is to decant off half the fluid 
contents of the bottle every day to make room 
for more solution to be added. 


AN ANTI-FRILL DEVELOPING-TRAY 


By far the most satisfactory method of pro- 
tecting the edges of an Autochrome plate to pre- 
vent frilling during development is to use an anti- 
frill developing-tray, first.suggested by Mr, W. 
Gordon Campbell in Photography. This tray 
provides an easy means of using only one dish 
throughout the entire treatment, as well as of 
examining the plate, when desirable, without 
handling it inany way. Sucha tray can be read- 
ily made by following Mr. Campbell’s instruc- 
tions given below, or, if preferred, an improved 
form of this idea may be purchased of two differ- 
ent London supply-houses. 

‘““My first experimental dish was made as 
follows. I took an ordinary printing-frame of the 
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size required and removed the folding back. I 
then cut up a piece of india-rubber tubing of 
small diameter into four lengths to fit the four 
sides of the rabbet in the frame, and carefully 
mitred the ends. At first I used the thin tubing 
employed for cycle valves, but afterwards substi- 
tuted tubing of about double that diameter. The 
object was to provide a smooth and soft bed for 
the edges of the plate, which should be perfectly 
water-tight when the plate was pressed against 
it. The mitred ends of the tubing must be joined 
with rubber solution. If this is neatly done the 
joint will be smooth and yielding, but it is as 
well to put some more solution on the joints 
after the tubing is fitted in its place, in order to 
make sure that the corners shall be quite water- 
tight, as these are the places through which the 
water is most likely to leak. The tubing may be 
fixed along the rabbet with the same solution. 

“As the ordinary printing-frame usually al- 
lows considerable play to the plate, it may be 
necessary to fix thin strips of wood or card along 
the sides of the rabbet so as to make an exact 
fit. The ends of the frame may also require two 
strips of wood to keep the rubber tubing in place. 
My own frame is of uniform depth all round at 
the back, so that the plate fits into a well with 
level margin all round. Next, one must fix to 
the other side of the frame, with nails or screws, 
four pieces of wood about half an inch deep 
neatly mitred or otherwise joined at the corners, 
so as to form a dish of suitable depth when a 
glass plate is fitted into the rubber-lined rabbet 
at the back. Across one end of the dish must be 
fixed a piece of glasssoas to forma well for the so- 
lution when the dish is held up to the light to 
examine the picture. Finally, the whole of the 
woodwork should receive two coats of some 
water-resisting varnish. I used some shellac 
‘knot’ varnish which I had at hand. The very 
small quantity of alcohol in the developer as 
applied to the plate will not affect it. 

“Tt now remains to fit a glass plate of the 
proper size into the rabbet (an old negative will 
do), and back it up with a sheet of thicker glass 
of the same size or a trifle smaller, and close the 
springs. I used a glass-cutting shape about a 
quarter of an inch thick. See that the plate is 
well pressed against the rubber, and pour some 
water into the dish to test it. If it leaks, the 
pressure upon the plate should be increased, or 
perhaps it may be necessary to look to the cor- 
ners where the rubber is joined. 

“Assuming that the dish proves to be water- 
tight, one can then develop therein an Auto- 
chrome or other negative with the certainty that 
about one-eighth of the margin all round is pro- 
tected from the developer and other solutions, 
and that it is quite impossible for the film to frill 
at the edges. The plate to be developed itself 
forms the bottom of the dish, and, the supports 
behind being transparent, the picture can at any 
moment be held up to the light for examination. 
This also does away with staining of the fingers. 

“The plate may receive the final washing 
without removal from the dish, but I usually re- 


move it before fixing in Solution I, so that the 
white margin of bromide protected by the rubber 
may be dissolved out. It is most unlikely that 
the short immersion in the fixing-bath should 
cause frilling to commence, but if there is any 
fear on this score the plate may be fixed and 
washed in the dish. It should, however, be re- 
moved before drying.” 


DUPLICATES OF AUTOCHROMES 


DUPLICATE copies of original Autochromes 
have been made successfully by several English 
workers. It is only reasonable to suppose that 
if a painting in colors can be reproduced, an Au- 
tochrome can also, and experiment has shown 
this to be a fact. The best copies have been ob- 
tained by fastening a positive transparency over 
a suitable opening in a large board, illuminating 
it evenly from behind, and photographing it in 
the camera, the special light-filter, of course, 
being used near the lens as usual. To secure 
sufficient brilliancy, the distance intervening 
between the Autochrome and the camera must 
be covered by a focusing-cloth to exclude all 
light except that which comes through the Auto- 
chrome. Those who intend to do much of this 
work will find it advantageous to use a copying- 
camera instead of such a makeshift as a focusing- 
cloth for a bellows. 

The matter of the light, which must be pure 
white and as bright as possible, is the chief 
source of difficulty. Blue sky is useless, most 
artificial lights are too yellow and not sufficiently 
intense, and reflectors prolong the exposure un- 
duly. The best results have been obtained by 
photographing against a bank of white clouds, 
the exposure being about half an hour at £/8. 
Copies obtained in this way, under favorable 
conditions, cannot be detected from originals by 
the average person, the falling-off in quality 
being negligible. 


LANTERN-SLIDES 


VERY effective slides for the stereopticon may 
be made by reduction in the manner described 
above. Of course Autochromes do not possess 
the transparency of ordinary slides, but they 
seem much more brilliant, due to their double 
contrast—contrast of varying intensities and of 
color as well. When enlarged to ten feet across 
these slides do not show any trace of grain to 
the audience, although it is visible upon close 
inspection. An intense white light for projection 
is important. 


SOLUTIONS FOR AUTOCHROME 
PLATES 

New Autochrome instruction-books have been 
issued both in England and America, and we 
find that, although there are no changes of great 
moment, the proportions recommended in some 
of the solutions are slightly different from those 
published in the November PHoto-Era, which 
were collated from English sources. In order to 
be in perfect accord with the latest instructions 
of MM. Lumiére, we reprint the new official 
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formule, expressed in apothecaries’ weight, 8 
drams, or 480 grains, to the ounce. 


First Developer (Negative) 


Potassium bromide ...... 100 grains 

Ammonia, C. P. (density 

Reversing-Solution 

Potassium - 50 grains 
Sulphuric acid, C. P. (den- 

4 drams 


After the permanganate has iota, add the 
acid to the solution, not vice versa. 


Second Developer (Positive) 

D. Distilled water 4 ounces 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous 30 grains 
Dianol (Lumiére’s) 10 ee 

Instead of anhydrous sodium sulphite, double 
weight of the crystallized salt may be used. An 
equal quantity of amidol may be substituted in 
place of Dianol. One part of Rodinal to thirty 
parts of water is also suitable. 


Destroying Second Developer 


Intensifier 
G. Distilled water ... ounces 


Silver nitrate grains 
In F the citric acid should be Ei before 
the pyro. 


Clearer 
Potassium permanganate . 15 grains 
Fixing-Solution 


Sodium bisulphite (solution) 2 
Instead of the sodium bisulphite solution, 96 
grains of potassium metabisulphite may be used. 


Varnish 


J. Benzol (crystallizable) .... 
Gum dammar 


5 ounces 
I ounce 


TABLE OF OPERATIONS 


All solutions and washing-water should be used at 59° to 65° Fahr. 


OF 
APPROXIMATE LUTION 
NATURE OF THE OPERATION True or Action | REQUIRED FOR REMARKS 
A 5X7 PLATE 
In THE Dark-Room | 
1. First development — negative | 24 mins. exact A, 2 drams Mix at last moment and use only once. If de- 
image (with Solutions A and B, 2 drams veloper is too warm it will eat away lighter 
B) Water to 24 oz. half-tones and destroy detail. 
2. Washing 15 to 20 3ecs. 
In Dayticut 
3- & Dissolving the reduced sil- | 3 to 4 mins. 3 ounces Solution may be ‘used several times. If silver 
& ver (with Solution C) is not completely dissolved, stains or dark 
- patches are produced. 
4-] & | Washing 30 to 40 secs. 
5.( Second development — | 3 to 4 mins. 3 ounces Solution may be used once or twice. Image 
3 itive image (with will weaken in fixing-bath if development is 
Z lution D) not carried far enough. 
6. g Washing 30 to 40 secs. 
7. Destroying Seed (with | to secs. 3 ounces Use only/once. If allowed to act too long the 
Solution E) details in the high-lights will be lost. 
8. Washing 15 to 20 secs. 
9. Intensification (with Solutions | 1 to 3 mins., ac- | F, 3 ounces Mix at last moment and use only once. If the 
F and G) cording to in- at 24 drams solution becomes muddy rinse the plate 
tensification briefly, immerse for a few seconds in Solution 
needed E, rinse again and place in a fresh intensifier. 
1o. Washing 20 to 30 secs. 
11. Clearing (with Solution H) 30 to 60 secs. 3 ounces Use only once. Ifthe solution does not act fully, 
dichroic fog is produced, but is removed by 
applying another solution of H. 
12. Washing 20 to 30 secs. 
13. Fixing (with Solution I) 2 mins. 3 ounces May,be7used frepeatedly. 
14. Final washing 5 mins. 
15. Drying 
16. Varnishing (with Solution J) 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, 
Exhibitions and Conventions are solicited for publication 


LUMIERIANA 


THE physicist knew too well the enormous 
difficulties that lay in color-photography, ever 
to have dared make the attempt.—Projessor 
Charles R. Cross. 

Goethe wrote that color is a union of light 
(lumiére) and shade. Were he living now he 
would say that it is the union of Lumiére and 
intelligence—Edmund Noble. 

The gift that photography has made to sci- 
ence cannot be too highly estimated.—Pro/essor 
Charles R. Cross. 

Was ever man born with a name more ap- 
propriate? Anything I might say about Lumi- 
ére and his work could not add to his lustre. 
His achievements are a matter of record.—Al/- 
fred Stieglitz. 

Walk wide of Antoine Lumiére! He’ll show 
you up in your true colors.—Boston Transcript. 

The Daguerreotype and the Autochrome, rep- 
resenting the first and the last great achievements 
in photography, we owe to France, the leader in 
scientific research. J. H. Garo. 

The nearer the result is to truth the more the 
landscape-painter will like the photograph. Such 
work as has been shown by the Autochrome will 
serve to break down any barriers existing be- 
tween photography and art.— Edward H. 
Clement. 

On entering M. Lumiére’s room at the Hotel 
Brunswick, the morning after the banquet, a 
noted scientist greeted the great Frenchman thus: 
“‘Celle-ci n’est pas une chambre noire, mais 
plutét une chambre de Lumiere.” 

The Lumiére plate looms up pretty big just 
now.— John Ritchie, Jr. 

The morning after the Boston banquet in his 
honor M. Antoine Lumiére sat for his portrait 
to Morris Burke Parkinson, one of the foremost 
photographers of the Hub. The result, though 
not an Autochrome, is highly creditable to the 
skill of the artist. 

The question among certain photographers is 
not who made the hitherto best Autochrome, but 
who made the first one in this country. There is 
little doubt that to M. A. Montminy, of Quebec, 
belongs the honor of having produced the first 
successful Autochrome on the American conti- 
nent. The event occurred July 10, 1907. 

M. Antoine Lumitre is an accomplished 
painter. He has exhibited several times at the 
Paris Salon, and several of his pictures have been 
purchased by the State. He was a member of the 
jury of the photographic section at the Chicago 
Exposition in 1903. On his return to France he 
was made a chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
and, after serving on the jury at the St. Louis 


World’s Fair, he was promoted to an officer of 
that celebrated order. 

Among the numerous visitors at the PHoTO- 
ERA offices, inspecting several remarkably suc- 
cessful Autochromes, was a well-known American 
painter, a friend of the editor. After gazing with 
undisguised wonder on that now famous Au- 
tochrome portrait of M. Bellingard by Auguste 
Lumiére, he asked, “‘How was this done?” “A 
Lumiére color-plate is exposed in an ordinary 
camera, developed, reversed and redeveloped 
and the result is like what you hold in your 
hand,” briefly replied the editor. Laying!the 
Autochrome down, the painter remarked, 
“You're a liar.”” He then left the room. 

Referring to the PHoro-ERA reception and 
dinner given in honor of Antoine Lumitre, the 
Boston Journal says: “It will be pleasant to re- 
call later on, when the painter’s little prejudice 
against photography is entirely gone, that in 
Boston, Lumitre, whose invention has opened a 
new field of beauty and pleasure, received his 
first real welcome to America.” 


UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION 


Many of our readers will be interested to 
know that R. Diihrkoop, the noted photographer 
of Berlin, Germany, is a member of the Board of 
Directors for the Universal Photographic Ex- 
hibition to be held at Dresden in 1908, and has 
been appointed to assemble a collection of Amer- 
ican work. Early in 1908 invitations to partici- 
pate will be issued to prominent pictorialists, and 
PHotTO-ERA hopes that American workers will 
remember the ever-ready generosity with which 
Herr Diihrkoop has responded to all American 
calls for his own beautiful pictures and repay 
him in kind. Those who had the privilege of 
seeing the superb Diihrkoop Collection of pho- 
tographs by German artists, shown at the Na- 
tional and New England Conventions, must feel 
under special obligations to him. 


PORTFOLIO CLUB 
THE annual meeting of this organization was 
held November 21. The officers elected were 
Lee Russell, director, and H. R. Cummings, 
secretary and treasurer. 


COPIES OF PHOTO-ERA WANTED 


WISHING to bind PHoTo-ERA for 1905 and 
1906, one of our subscribers finds himself with- 
out the March and June copies of 1905. Any 
one having such copies, in good condition, and 
wishing to dispose of them, will confer a favor by 
communicating with the publisher of this maga- 
zine. 
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PROVIDENCE CAMERA CLUB 


THE Nineteenth Annual Exhibition of the 
Providence Camera Club, held during the week 
of Dec. 2, 1907, excels its predecessors both nu- 
merically and artistically, the number of note- 
worthy prints being considerably greater than 
heretofore. This club now enjoys a large mem- 
bership and is one of the most enterprising organ- 
izations in New England. 


AN ELECTRIC FLASH-LAMP 


Any photographer who desires a pocket flash- 
lamp which is simple, clean, safe and efficient, 
should become conversant with the merits of the 
Caywood Cartridge System. A descriptive cir- 
cular will be sent upon request by E. S. Caywood, 
5621 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


THE WORCESTER LOAN EXHIBITION 


THE annual exhibition of prints, assembled, as 
usual, by Mr. Dwight A. Davis of Worcester and 
exhibited in the picture-galleries of the Worcester 
Art Museum, was held November 1 to Decem- 
ber 1, 1907. In point of numbers and pictorial 
quality this, the fourth, annual exhibition of this 
series, exceeded each of its predecessors. Him- 
self an excellent technician and interpreter of 
the first rank, Mr. Davis, with his large personal 
following among the photographic workers, suc- 
ceeded in bringing together a collection of meri- 
torious prints from various parts of the United 
States, according to the catalog three hundred 
and forty in number. While the Worcester 
photographers were well represented, the inter- 
est centered in the pictures borrowed from out- 
side sources, particularly from members of the 
Department of Photography, Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences; prints from members of 
the Portland Camera Club, Portland, Me.; prints 
from members of the Wyoming Valley Camera 
Club, Wilkes Barre, Penn.; and also from work- 
ers of rank from the Pacific coast. Many of the 
most strikingly beautiful pictures were dupli- 
cates of those now in the touring Fourth Amer- 
ican Salon. We were glad to see some of the best 
efforts of D. H. Brookins, C. F. Clarke, Louis 
Fleckenstein, Wm. H. Phillips, Geo. H. Scheer, 
Walter H. Winchester, Wm. H. Zerbe, W. F. 
Zierath, Wm. T. Knox, C. Geo. Bull, G. Eisen, 
Emily Pitchford, Wm. S. Rice, Hana Robison, 
Wm. D. Brodhun, Edw. T. Ryman, C. O. Thurs- 
ton, R. L. Wadhams, Charles Tracy, Adam 
Kraft, Oscar Maurer, S. S. Skolfield, F. H. 
Thompson, H. A. Peabody, W. B. Post, F. W. 
Shaw, O. P. T. Wish, James EF. Underhill, P. G. 
Farquharson, Richard M. Coit, George Buttler, 
Dwight A. Davis, Lee Russell, Eleanor W. Davis 
and many others. 

For a city which has no camera club, but a 
well-equipped and well-endowed art museum, 
Worcester is doing very well, and we congratu- 
late Mr. Davis on his success and trust he will 
continue his efforts in providing his native city 
opportunities to admire the highest and best in 
photographic art. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


To the Photographic Fraternity: 

As the time soon arrives for my taking up the 
reins of office as president of the Photographers’ 
Association of America, I wish to impress upon 
you that my every endeavor will be to carry out 
the will of the majority, and do not feel that the 
policy of my administration should be one of in- 
dividual preference entirely, but a co-mingling 
of the ideas of the entire Association; and to 
formulate a policy which will be of most benefit 
to the Association as a whole, I invite you to give 
expression, either through the journals or by 
private correspondence, to any opinions or ideas 
you may have as to the policy to be carried out 
at the 1908 convention at Detroit. 

The individualism of this Association is the 
true mark of its strength and usefulness, and un- 
less we can better get the expression of the indi- 
vidual on the policies you wish your Board to 
pursue there can be no real advancement either 
in Association, artistic or commercial lines. I 
wish to urge upon you the necessity of giving © 
this your attention, as no Board composed of five 
men or more, however willing and faithful, can 
plan, in the short time theyare brought together, 
a convention that will be free from criticism, and 
give the same measure of satisfaction to all. 

It is for this reason, and to give the members 
an equal chance to be heard, that I am inviting 
the open expression of ideas from the mass of 
our national membership, and hope you will 
feel no restraint in handling this subject as it 
appeals to you. 

In this connection I wish to call your atten- 
tion to a resolution adopted at the Dayton Con- 
vention, ‘‘That $25.00 be awarded for the best 
article written on the prize question; all articles 
to be submitted to the Board at its annual meete 
ing in January, the prize article to be published 
in The Association Review of 1908.” 

This is a question that should not be lost sight 
of. As your Association now stands committed 
for prizes, the nature and number of which, as 
well as the method of making these awards, be- 
ing in the hands of your officers, I would urge 
all who have given this matter thought, or have 
a system to offer, to use this means of bringing 
their ideas before the Board and the Association. 

The only restriction I feel I must impose is 
that these articles be in my hands not later than 
January 1, 1908. 

I wish to assure you that my every effort the 
coming year will be to give you a meeting the 
success of which there can be no question. 

Fraternally, 
FRANK W. MEDLAR, 
President-Elect P. A. of A. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
ILLINOIS 
THE next convention of this body will be held 
in Adam Hall, Joliet, Ill., May 5, 6, 7, 1908. 
Particulars may be had of the secretary, H.W. 
Harper, Joliet, Ill. 
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SELLA LANTERN-SLIDES OF 
MOUNTAIN SCENERY 


PHOTOGRAPHIC societies and clubs may be in- 
terested to know that Vittorio Sella, the famous 
mountain-photographer, has made a series of 
superb lantern-slides of his celebrated views of 
the Swiss Alps, Himalayas and other notable 
mountain ranges. These were shown at a lec- 
ture given last spring in Huntington Hall, Boston, 
under the auspices of the Appalachian Mountain 
Club, by Prof. Charles E. Fay, and elicited ex- 
pressions of warmest approval from an assem- 
blage of photographic connoisseurs and artists. 
These slides are extremely effective and artistic, 
and startling in their realism. The accompany- 
ing descriptive lecture, by Professor Fay, is of 
engaging interest and quite authoritative, on ac- 
count of that gentleman’s wide personal experi- 
ence in mountaineering in this country as well 
as in foreign lands. As this subject of mountain 
photography by the eminent Sella is of universal 
interest, clubs and societies desiring to have such 
a lecture will doubtless hasten to communicate 
with Professor Fay, who may be addressed at 
Tufts College, Massachusetts. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETIES 


THE route-list of the Fourth American Salon 
has not yet been fully completed; but as now 
arranged the exhibition, having been already 
hung in Pittsburg, Toledo and Indianapolis, will 
be shown in St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee and 
other cities to be announced later. Information 
regarding dates may be had of the secretary, W. 
E. Strayer, 1120 Wood St., Wilkinsburg, Penn. 


A FREE SET OF LANTERN-SLIDES 


FoLmMER & SCHWING have a most interesting 
and instructive series of lantern-slides, which 
they intend loaning to camera clubs, photo- 
graphic societies, schools and other organizations 
interested in photography. 

These slides will be ready some time in De- 
cember, and clubs desiring the use of this collec- 
tion are invited to correspond with the Folmer & 
Schwing Division, Eastman Kodak Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


WHAT PHOTO-JOURNAL USES THE 
MOST PASTE? 


IN writing to us, endeavoring to arrange for 
advertising-space in PHoTO-ERA, on an exchange 
basis, the manufacturer of a popular photo-paste 
states that all periodicals, especially photographic 
journals, advertising his product accept his 
paste as a full equivalent for cash. 

That’s just it! PHoTo-ERA is made up almost 
entirely of original matter, hence uses no paste, to 
speak of. An ordinary one-half pint jar will last 
PuHoTO-ERA as long as a gallon will last one of 
our cotemporaries. Thus we regret to be unable 
to advertise the aforesaid paste, which is lucky 
enough to get all its “fads” on the exchange 
basis. 


PORTLAND, MAINE, CAMERA CLUB 


FRIENDS of Portland Camera Club members 
enjoyed a social gathering arranged by the En- 
tertainment, Lantern-Slide and Exhibition Com- 
mittees, at the club rooms, on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Nov. 13, 1907. Among the features of the 
evening were an excellent exhibition of prints 
prepared for the Print Interchange with other 
clubs, and some superb portrait work by club 
members. The set of lantern-slides prepared for 
the American Lantern-Slide Exchange for the 
coming season was also shown. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
WISCONSIN 


AT a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
this association arrangements were made for the 
Twelfth Annual Convention, to be held in the 
Masonic Temple Assembly Hall, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Apr. 28, 29 and 30, 1908. The Biatz Ho- 
tel, City Hall Square, will be the official head- 
quarters for the convention. A meeting of un- 
usual interest is being planned by the officers, 
full particulars of which may be secured of the 
secretary, J. M. Bandtel, 477 Eleventh St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


AN ENTERPRISING JOURNALIST 


Epiror CHAMBERS, of The Camera and The 
Bulletin of Photography, believes in making a re- 
spectable photographic journal stand for more 
than the mere dissemination of news. Like his 
Boston cotemporary, Mr. Chambers was alive to 
the situation and tendered a dinner, December 17, 
to photographic America’s distinguished visitor, 
M. Antoine Lumiére. With admirable foresight 
he also secured for Philadelphia an opportunity 
to view the remarkable Diihrkoop Collection of 
German photographs, originally shown at the 
National Convention, last August, and, later, at 
the New England Convention at Boston. These 
services in the interest of photography are a credit 
to Editor Chambers’ sagacity. Such efforts are 
more manly and more profitable than penning 
scurrilous reports about one’s cotemporaries, 
which latter course, by the way, Brother Cham- 
bers has never seen fit to adopt. 


THE PHOTO-SECESSION 


At the Little Galleries, 291 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, an exhibition of ninety fine 
prints, the work of prominent Secession workers, 
was shown from November 18 to December 13. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature, however, 
was a supplementary exhibition of Autochrome 
color-transparencies by Eugéne, Steichen, Stieg- 
litz and White, who have done much to bring 
the artistic possibilities of this wonderful proc- 
ess to the attention of the public. 


AN ESPERANTO PRIMER 


ALL Esperanto enthusiasts should send a two- 
cent stamp to Arthur Baker, 1239 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, for “Elements of Esperanto,” 
containing the grammar of this international 
language. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


PORTRAITS ON POST-CARDS FOR THE 
HOLIDAY TRADE 


THERE are so many photographers using 
post-cards for portrait-work, especially in antic- 
ipation of the holiday trade, that a card coated 
with Professional Cyko emulsion, to produce 
soft prints from contrasty negatives, has been 
persistently urged upon the manufacturers of 
Cyko, who announce that they are in a position 
to supply Professional Cyko cards of semi-matte 
surface, in boxes of 500 and 1,000 cards only, at 
$8.50 per thousand, net. The cardboards will be 
the same as used for the regular Cyko card; i.e., 
pure linen stock of standard weight and of the 
highest grade of texture and chemical purity. 

This card is not intended for those who regard 
price the only factor, but for those who wish to 
build up a reputation for quality and who have 
already learned from experience that in the post- 
card business the item of rejected prints enters 
more largely into the question of profit than the 
cost of the card. Cyko cards are uniform. They 
allow great latitude in printing and can be forced 
in development without staining or fogging. 
They produce soft and brilliant prints. 


OUR HALF-TONE ILLUSTRATIONS 


WE have received, during the past month, let- 
ters, entirely unsolicited, from various sources, 
including subscribers, publishers, subscription- 
agents, photographic stock dealers and also from 
editors of photographic journals, enthusiastic- 
ally praising the artistic illustrations, as well as 
the high literary and technical character of this 
magazine. We have also been asked, many 
times, what firm prepares our half-tone cuts. We 
are pleased to state that this work is done for us 
by the Hub Engraving Co., Boston, Mass., 
which firm has done our half-tone work for a 
number of years past. 


A NEW PREMO 


Ir would be difficult to select a Christmas 
present which would prove more pleasure-giving 
and, at the same time, instructive, than a good 
camera. This is especially true in the case of 
children, and we are pleased to notice in the 
Christmas folder of the Rochester Optical Co. 
the announcement of a new Premo, called the 
Premo Junior, which is especially suited for the 
use of little folks. It is for 2} x 3} pictures, is 
of the box type, and, of course, loads in daylight 
with the Premo Film Pack. The price is only 
$2.00. Any of our readers who are undecided 
about a Christmas or birthday gift will do well to 
send to the manufacturers at Rochester, N.Y., 
for a booklet called ‘To Make Happier Faces at 
Christmas Time.” 


AN ARTISTIC CALENDAR 

Perry, Mason & Co., publishers of The 
Youths’ Companion, deserve credit for the pub- 
lication of a novel, beautiful and practical cal- 
endar for 1¢08, consisting of four leaves, held to- 
gether by a ribbon, and illustrating four famous 
pictures ——a marine by Marshall Johnson; a 
Dutch landscape by W. K. Kaula; a cattle piece 
by Van Marcke, anda portrait of a girl with roses 
by William McEntee. A copy of this calendar 
will be given to all who renew or subscribe to the 
Companion for 1908, before January 1. It will 
be sent to others, postpaid, for fifty cents. 


A RECONSTRUCTED FILM-PLANT 


THE Goodwin Film and Camera Co., of 
Binghamton, N. Y., has lost no time in recon- 
structing its film-plant, which was totally de- 
stroyed by fire last September. It is announced 
that the new concrete building, which is almost 
finished, will be one of the most carefully-planned 
film factories in the world. 

The new plant will be ready to market Ansco 
films again on or about January 1, 1908, and we 
know that the many sellers and users of Ansco 
films will welcome this news and will join us in 
expressing admiration for the spirit of enter- 
prise which has made possible in such a short 
time the building and equipping of a large plant 
requiring special machinery. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL ALMANAC 


THE edition for 1908 of this popular annual 
is unusually interesting. The editorial article 
deals very completely with the new color-proc- 
esses; Lumitre Autochrome, Warner-Powrie, 
and others in the systematic review of the work 
of the year, under the title of ‘‘ Epitome of Prog- 
ress,’ are strong features of the volume. The 
frontispiece is a carbon print by the Autotype 
Co., and dry mounted by the Adhesive Dry- 
Mounting Co., Ltd. Among other attractive in- 
serts is a specimen of three-color printing by the 
Sanger-Shepherd Color-Printing Co., and ex- 
amples of the three-color work of Hood & Co., 
Ltd. 


PHOTOGRAPHING BABIES 


A PHOTOGRAPHER can reach a mother’s heart 
and purse-strings by making good portraits of 
her baby, which in turn bring the rest of the 
family and other friends, thereby increasing his 
business: With the Invisible Baby-Holder. 
adaptable to all kinds of studio furniture and 
accessories, photographing babies becomes a 
pleasure. Those interested in this line of work 
should send for a circular to Pohle-Werner Mfg. 
Co., 9 West Chippewa St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A SWISS LANDSCAPE, BY G. R. BALLANCE, ST. MORITZDORF 
Made with a Goerz Dagor 


GOERZ LENSES 


Have stood the most severe tests, and have been universally recognized as 


the highest attainment of optical science. 
The beautiful and accurate results they yield are due to the perfect cor- 


rection of these lenses. 
Goerz Lenses are being used by all the leading photographers, 
scientists and newspaper men for their best work—the kind that establishes 


their reputation. Try one and convince yourself. 


Send 9 cents to cover postage for our catalog de luxe, which 
describes fully our lenses and other products. (This book is admitted 
to be the finest book on lenses published.) 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


52 UNION SQ. EAST, NEW YORK HEYWORTH BLDG., CHICAGO 
Pacific Coast Agents, Telgmann & Torka, San Francisco 
BERLIN LONDON PARIS ST. PETERSBURG 


CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE 


MENTION PHOTO-ERA 


} 
“ 
IN 


Did You Ever Think of the Moral Question Invoived in 
Making Dry-Plates? There is one 


We think that in supplying photographers with good dry-plates we ’re doing good; the better the dry-plates, and the | 
more of this spirit we put into the making of them, the more good. 

We recognize a moral responsibility to you; it’s quite as important as the question of profit. ‘That ’s why we 
want to keep in close touch with all users of Cramer Plates. } 

If you are not getting as fine negatives as you want, tell us about it. | We can put you on the right track, and will 
be glad to do so, for there’s a moral issue involved in every purchase of dry-plates bearing our label. We recognize it 
while we’re making them, and it doesn’t cease with us when you begin to use them. 


G. CRAMER DRY-PLATE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Pictures Mounted 
with 


HIGGINS’ 


Photo-Mounter 
have an excellence peculiarly their own. The 


COMPLETE YOUR FILES 
OF PHOTO-ERA 


Half- 
Yols. [and II, May, 1898 and Unbound Cloth Morocco 
$1.50 $2. $3.50 


best results are only produced by the best 
1.50 2.50 3.50 and means—the best results in Photograph, Poater and other 
Vols. V and VI, June, 1900 mounting can only be obtained by using the best mounting-paste 

CS ae 1.50 2.50 3.50 — HIGGINS’ PHOTO-MOUNTER (excellent novel brush 
Vols. VII and VIII, June, 1901 with each jar). At Dealers in a, Artists’ 
1.50 2.50 3.50 Materials and Stationery. 3-oz. jar. prepaid by mail, 30 cents. 

ol. IX, June, 3 Cc. 
Vow. CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
ot eerie 2.25 3.25 4.25 271 9th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vols. X and XI, Jan., 1903, to 
Dec. , 2.50 4.00 5.00 


Vols. XIL and XIII, Jan., 1904, 


to Dec., 1904. 2.50 4.00 5.00 
Vols. XIV and XV, Jan., 1905, 
to Dec., 1905... 2.50 4.00 5.00 = 
Vols. XVI and XVII, Jan., g 
Vols XIX ‘Jan.. The new No. 6 Studio Shutter shown 
"4907, to Dec., 19077. 2.50 4.00 5.00 here for ‘‘iime” or ‘instantaneous *’ 
exposures is VERY FAST. It has all 
mechanism inside, a feature appreci- 
ated by all users). PACKARDS are 
f made in all sizes and styles. They 
work smoothly, easily, quickly and 
without noise or vibration in opening. 
It has an established reputation, yet 
is guaranteed to give satisfaction or 
your money back. Talk, though, is 
cheap; it’s results that count. 


P H O T O -ER A TRY IT, THAT’S THE TEST! Sold by ALL DEALERS 
383 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. .. Write for descriptive Booklet and Price-list to ... 
MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTER CO., Sole Makers 
206 E. Water Street, Kalamazoo. Michigan ja 


T~ Photographic Supplies by MAIL 


@ Our twenty-one years’ experience in the photographic-supply business enables us to cater to out-of-town trade 
and mail-orders with entire satisfaction to both parties. Our net-price catalogues ( free ), fully illustrated, and our house- 
organ, Down-Town Topics, issued monthly (20c per year), will keep you informed of what we have to offer you. 
@ We specially call attention to our facilities for developing, printing ot bromide enlarging. “Price Lists gladly 
sent on application. 


@ We ship goods anywhere in the world. 
Established 21 years ago. Dealers in Photographic Supplies exclusively. 
OBRIG CAMERA CO 147 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
“9 Just a few yards East of Broadway 
A. C. Wilmerding W. E. Wilmerding Telephone, 4704 Cortlanat 


€N CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION PHOTO-ERA 


We can bind your loose numbers of the smaller 
size in cloth, $1.00; in leather, $2.00. The larger 
size in cloth, $1.50; in leather, $2.50. 

Gilt tops and edges, 50 cents extra. 

Send us your copies and let us complete your 
file or bind them for you. 
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BEFORE BUYING A LENS 


THE DARLOT PORTRAIT-LENS 


NEW OR SECOND-HAND 


BE SURE 
To Consult Us 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


We do the largest mail-order business in New England 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 


Robey-French Co. octianper « son's and 


34 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


DARLOT’S LENSES 


WANT ED 


MARINE PHOTOGRAPHS 


YACHTING PHOTOGRAPHS 
DEEP SEA PHOTOGRAPHS 


Live pictures of boats in action are espe- 
cially desired. All accepted photographs 
will be adequately paid for and unavailable 
prints will be returned. 

These pictures are for reproduction in 
Vachting, which has the reputation of being 
the most beautiful magazine in the country. 
Vachting’s superb illustrations are entirely 
from photographs. 


ADDRESS 


EDITOR, YACHTING 


20 Vesey Street, New York 


HOTEL 


MARTHA WASHINGTON 


NEW YORK 


29th to 30th Streets, just East of 
5th Avenue. 


To remain a Woman’s Hotel 
Exclusively. 


One Block from 28th Street Sub- 
way. 29th Street Crosstown 
cars pass the door. 

Over 400 Absolutely Fireproof. 

Rooms 

RATES $1.00 PER DAY AND UP 

Restaurant for Ladies and Gentlemen. —Con- 

venient to Shopping and Theatre District. 


ADV Ad. 
my. 


Caters especially to Women Traveling or Visit- 
ing New York Alone. Send for Booklet 


HOTEL WESTMINSTER 


16th Street and Irving Place, New York 
One Block East of Broadway 


A Homelike Hotel in a Quiet Location. Eu- 
ropean Plan $1.00 up. American Plan $3.00 up 
A. W. EAGER 
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ROSS 
LENSES 


Anastigmatic 

Perfectly Corrected 
Unequalled Illumination 
Marvelious Definition 
No Zonal Aberration 
Briliiant Images 


HOMOCENTRIC 


Four Series: F 5.6; F 6.33; F8; F 8a. 
For Hand Camera and Instantaneous Work, 
Portrait Group, Views; Copying and Process. 


Send for Descriptive Booklet 


ROSS-ZEISS LENSES 
ROSS-GOERZ LENSES 
ROSS PORTRAIT LENSES 


Ask for Lists. American Agents 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 
57 East 9th Street, New York 


LUNDIN TURKISH BATH 


Separate and Complete Accommodations 
for 


MEN AND WOMEN 


MEN— At all hours, Day or Night. 
WOMEN — Week-days, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Sundays — 12 M. to 10 P.M. 


20-22 CARVER STREET BOSTON 


ITS ALL 
IN THE 


TURNER-REICH 
Anastigmat f 6.8 


The Perfect American Lens 


LENS 


Convertible—Equivalent to Four Lenses 


TRY IT AGAINST ANY 


If you want to get the best lens made, send for a Tur- 
ner-Reich — test it under the most trying conditions 
test other lenses— compare the results. If you do not 
want to own the Turner-Reich — return it to us. 


Isn't this the fairest way to pick the best lens? 
Any dealer will order one for you on approval. 


POCKET KODAKS Kodak pictures are wonder- 
IMPROVED fully improved when your 


Kodak has a Turner-Reich 
Anastigmat in place of the lens regularly supplied. We 
charge you the price of the Turner-Reich Lens only— 
nothing extra for the fitting and accurate adjustment of 
the focusing-scales, and we make you an allowance for 
the ordinary Kodak R. R. Lens, 


We make Turner-Reich Prismatic Field Glasses, 
Korona Cameras, Microscopes. 


Catalog No. 765 on request 


Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Company 
Rochester, N. Y., the Optical City 


ADVERTISE YOUR WANTS 


IN THE 
Classified Advertising Pages of Photo-Era 


What you have for sale or want 
THE to buy, 
K vow | If you require agents or sales- 
a | men, or seek employment. 


PHOTO-ERA’'S Classified Advertising Department brings 
you in touch with the live, wide-awake people from Maine 
to California. Users of these pages are not restricted toa 
limited field or local conditions, but can reach out and ap- 
peal to the entire photographic world. 

You can reach this vast field at a minimum cost of only 


$1.60, Send for our rate-card 
PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, BOSTON 
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FOR INTERIORS 


a. 


FOR SHORT EXPOSURES 


FOR COLOR VALUES 


IN CORRESPONDING 


MENTION 


PHOTO-ER 4 


WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE 


: 
DF 
FOR COPYING 
| 
| FOR.COMMERCIAL WORK FOR LANDSCAPES 
FOR GENERAL PORTRAITURE NON HALATION | 
FOR LANDSQAPES & INTERIORS 
FOR WARM CLIMATES 


ACME-KRUXO 


A Superior Developing-Paper for Portraiture 


This paper is the result of years of experimenting with developing- 


papers and is, without question, the 


ACME OF PERFECTION 


A sample sent free on application to any professional photographer. 
If your dealer does not have it, send direct to us for prices and discounts. 


KILBORN PHOTO-PAPER CO. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, U. S. A. 


Eastern Office: Ralph Harris &» Co., 26 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Office: 322 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


CASH BARGAINS 


Having changed my line of photographic work, I desire to dispose of 
the surplus of my apparatus, chiefly lenses. I wish to sell the following : 


A No. 4 Voicrtaenper Exrra Rapip Euryscopre, Series IV, 1413 in. focus, for 
61%4 x 8% to 10x Io plates. Great for portraiture, also views. List, $90. My 


price, $60, new. 

A No. 3 Voicrtarnper Wipe-Ancie Euryscope, for 614 x 8% plate. Fine 
4.x § snap-shot lens. Exquisite definition, List, $41. My price, $25. 

A No. 3 Cottingar, Series IV, wide-angle, for 614 x 8%. List, $4o. 
My price, $25, new. 

A No. 2 Dirro. List, $35. My price, $19. 


A W. B. & E. Pure Wuire Licur (Acetylene) complete, for Stereopticon or 
Bromide Enlarging. Has not been used. List, $20. My price, $12. 


Lenses sent on two weeks’ trial, depositing full amount 


EDWARD &E. PIPER, 34 The Warren, Roxbury, Mass. 
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(4 >) 
f A Startling Discovery in Photography 


The 
LENS 


The Product of an Entirely New Idea 
3000 Sold the First Three Months in London 
Best of all Anastigmats 

Increased Efficiency ; Cost Reduced 50% 


Comparison { Previous Anastigmats, 4 x 5, $45.00 - $51.00. 
of Prices ( Isostigmars - 4x 5. $17.50 - $22.00. 


Isostigmars fit the Kodaks 


Lenses sent on 10 days trial on receipt of price or through your dealer. 


Price lists of Isostigmars, Enlarging Outfits and Photoscripts for ‘Titling 
Negatives, sent free. 


Manufactured by R. & J. BECK of London. 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Dept. K , 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Sole American Agents. 
N. Y. CAMERA EXCHANGE THE INVISIBLE BABY -HOLDER 
PATENTED 
Saves time, temper and plates. Acknowledged b leading 
Lenses. Large Assortment always on hand. ‘Developing, lographers as the most practical device ever invented for taking 
Printing, etc. Photo-Supplies of every description at lowest by-pictures. For illustrated booklet, write to 
prices. Send 2c. stamp for bargain-list. Address POHLE-WERNER MBG. CO. 
N. Y. Camera Exchange, 114 Fulton St., New York 9 West Chippewa Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Wynne “Infallible” Exposure-Meter 


THE CHOICE OF AMERICA’S FOREMOST PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Sent on approval on receipt of price, $2.50 (Specify whether you want F System or U. 5.) 


We promise to cheerfully refund 
your money if, after a fortnight’s trial, 
the meter is not worth more to you 
that you paid for it. 


= 


N.B.— Thousands have been sold un- 


der the above promise and not one has | iN SECONOS 
i} OR MINUTES 


been returned! 


FOR F SYSTEM 


Nickel $2.50 
FOR UNIFORM SYSTEM 
Nickel « «§ 
The “Infallible” Shutter Speed-Tester . $1.50 The “Infallible” Print-Meter ., . . $2.50 


Send for our illustrated circular and other interesting printed matier 


THE WYNNE INFALLIBLE METER CO., 81 Keap St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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OUICK as a FLASH 


make pictures like this. Nothing 
is too quick for them, nor is any test | 
tco severe for their wonderful de- 
finition. They are UNIVERSAL, 
and are used with the same success 
—be it for a Kodak snapshot, a 
piece of fine portraiture, or for a 
photograph of the stars at the Har- 
vard Observatory. Write to-day 
for our catalogue, containing «‘Helps 
to Photographers.’” 


Photo by H. S. Adams, Boston. 


| 
TAYLOR, JAYLORS Hopson. | 
1135 BROADWAY - NEW YORK CITY | 


| LEPAGE’S GLUES & PASTE | 
| FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS | 


Put up in jars and in tubes 
—Dries very quickly — IF YOUR STOCK HOUSE DOES NOT 


Never discolors the print— | carry LEPAGE’S, write us AnD 
Corners will not curl— Put | we witt see THAT YOU ARE SUPPLIED 
up in bulk for large users. 

ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 


For Photo-Engravers 


|) LePage’s is recognized everywhere | |EPAGE' AG aE 

|| 0 PASTS as the only glue to be used in | 
| Sample of Photo-Paste mailed for Woe 


GLOUCESTER MASS U S.A, 
10 cents. 
FO ONLY 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 


201 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 
in CORRESPONDING ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


OZOBROME. 

THE PrRocEss FOR MAKING 
PuRE CARBON PRINTS WITHOUT 
SUNLIGHT AND WITHOUT 
TRANSFERRING. 


Ozobrome—not very descriptive, 
but it means pure carbon prints—with 
the bother left out. 

One enthusiastic photographer says 
it should be called ‘‘ Easybrome.”’ 

Everybody, who knows anything 
about photography, knows that when 
Mr. Pictoralist wants to make fame 
for himself as the producer of artistic 
salon creations, he is pretty sure to 
use carbon if he is dead in earnest, 
When a photographic print is made 
by the carbon process, the resulting 
picture is in pure pigment on paper. 
There simply isn’t anything that can 
fade, and the color range has no 
limit. It may be black or brown or 
sepia or red or green or blue—in fact, 
the artist simply selects the color that 
will be best suited to the picture he 
wants to make. If for a portrait it 
would probably be a sepia or a black, 
for a marine view a deep green, for a 
snow-scape a cold blue. Most photo- 
graphs, after chemical treatment that 
the photographer understands, are 
composed of metallic silver or plati- 
num on paper, usually, in the case of 
silver, held in an emulsion of gelatine 
or collodion. Carbons are just pig- 
ment. So are oil paintings. 

But beautiful as it is, the carbon 
process has been by no means con- 
sidered simple. The photograph 
which on the salon wall has been ad- 
mired by thousands, has meant work 
and patience, work and _ patience. 
Perhaps a score of prints were made 
from the original negative before there 
was one that had just the right artistic 
touch. All of this because in printing 
by the carbon process the printing 
must be just the required length of 
time to give a good result, and be- 
cause the factors of light and sensi- 


tiveness are constantly changing. 
Then too, if the photographer wanted 
a large carbon print from say a 4x 5 
negative he was obliged to first make 
an enlarged negative, a perfectly sim- 
ple but somewhat lengthy process. 
And so, in spite of its beauty, the 
carbon process, by reason of the 
special knowledge and skill required, 
has never come into common use. 

But photography is moving. The 
carbon process has become simplified 
by the Ozobrome process, by which 
precisely the same results are reached 
(z. e., pure pigment prints) by com- 
paratively simple methods. Instead 
of printing through a negative on the 
carbon pigment with light, the Ozo- 
brome process makes the print by a 
purely chemical process. Briefly 
stated, the carbon tissue, properly 
sensitized, is squeegeed face down on 
a bromide print (a Velox print will 
answer as well) where it will deposit 
the carbon pigment, after which, by 
simple chemical treatment, the under- 
lying silver is entirely cut out, the re- 
sult being a pure carbon print. Or, 
by other simple means, the carbon 
tissue may be stripped off the bromide 
print andtransferred to any suitable 
surface. When this second process 
is used, an indefinite number of car- 
bons may be made from the one bro- 
mide print, it being simply necessary 
to re-develop the bromide in each 
case. The number of carbons that 
can thus be made from one bromide 
depends only on how long the paper 
itself, on which the bromide print is 
made, will stand the various baths. 
As the making of bromide enlarge- 
ments is exceedingly simple, even the 
tyro can understand that large carbon 
prints from small negatives can now 
be made without difficulty. 

The advantages of Ozobrome over 
carbon may be summed up as follows : 

The worker is independent of any 
light for printing, as no exposure of 
the tissue to light is required. 
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Eastman Kodak 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


The sensitive material is bromide 
or developing-out paper which may 
be had in many different grades, is 
unsurpassed in keeping qualities and 
to be had anywhere. 

Carbon enlargements can be made 
from bromide enlargements, thus do- 
ing away with the trouble and expense 
of making enlarged negatives. 

Ozobrome prints, with a choice of 
twelve colors, can be made either 
upon the original print or transferred 
to any suitable surface. 

The image is not reversed, making 
double transfer a thing of the past. 

A number of prints in Ozobrome 
can be made from one print without 
the use of a negative, and the original 
print may still be retained unimpaired. 

Any class of negative may be used 
for making the print or enlargement, 
as the numerous grades of bromide 
and developing-out papers make it an 
easy matter to produce either soft or 
contrasty effects at will. 


Avoiding technical terms as much 
as possible, the following explanation 
of the above advantages will simplify 
the understanding of this simple pro- 
cess : 

In the carbon process, the tissue is 
sensitized by immersion in a solution 
of bichromate of potash, which when 
dried and subjected to the influence 
of light passed through a negative, 
causes the gelatine of the tissue to be- 
come insoluble in proportion as it has 
been acted upon by the light, the 
action of light changing the bichro- 
mate of potash into a chromic salt 
which has the property of rendering 
the gelatine insoluble. 


In Ozobrome, this change is not 
brought about by the action of the 
light but by chemical action, thus do- 
ing away with the exposure of the 
tissue under a negative; the tissue, 
being sensitized and squeegeed in 
contact for a definite time with the 
bromide print instead. 


That the image is not reversed is 
due to the fact that the tissue is in 
contact with a positive print and not 
a negative, and also in the non- 
transfer process that the carbon print 
is built up over the silver image which 
is afterwards removed by the ordinary 
method of reduction. 


In the Transfer process, the carbon 
image is transferred from the original 
bromide print to another support, 
while the original print is still retained 
for the making of further Ozobrome 
prints. 

Ozobrome requires no special ap- 
paratus, beyonda simple thermometer 
and a means for providing hot water, 
and demands no special qualifications 
in the photographer other than the 
ability to closely follow the simple 
directions. 


PRICE LIST. 
OZOBROME TISSUE. 


Coors. 
1 Engraving Black 7 Vandyke Brown 
2 Warm Black 8 Red Chalk 
3 Blue Black 9 Terra Cotta 
4 Sepia 1o Marine Blue 


11 Sea Green 


5 Warm Sepia 
12 Italian Green 


6 Portrait Brown 


These are cut slightly larger than the 
list sizes, for convenience in working. 


Per Dozen, 5 x 7, - - - $ .40 
Do., 6% x 8%, .60 
Do.,8xI0, - - .80 
Rolls, 30 inches x 12 feet, - 2.00 
Ozobrome Sensitizing Powder, per 
package, - 50 


(U. S. Pat., Apr. 23, 1907.) 


OZOBROME TRANSFER PAPER. 


A. Fine White, Smooth. B. Medium 
Grain, Matt. 


Per Dozen, 5 x 7, - - - $ .20 
Do.,6%x8%, - - - - -35 
Do.,8xIo - - - .40 
Roll, 30 inches x 12 feet, 1.30 


C. White Etching. D. Toned Etch- 
ing. E. Stout Drawing Medium. 


Per Dozen, 5 x 7, $ .25 
Do.,6%x8%, - - .40 
Do., 8x Io, - - .60 


Roll, 30 inches x 12 12 feet, 
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